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WHO WERE THE BELG? 
(See 7% S, i, 441, 461.) 

Brotruer Fasian’s contention that the Belgwe 
of Gaul and Britain were not Celts, but Dutchmen 
or Danes, must not be allowed to pass without 
protest. When Prof. Rhys states that there is not 
“any reason to suppose that the Belgw were Teu- 
tonic” (‘ Celtic Britain,’ p. 276), he is in accord 
with all those who are entitled to speak with 
authority on the matter. It may, therefore, be 
well to enumerate a few of the arguments by 
which scholars have been led to this opinion— 
arguments which Broruer Fapian will have to 
meet if his thesis is to be established. 

The first argument is one that by itself was re- 
garded as ‘‘ decisive” by so great a scholar as Dr. 
Guest. From Pomponius Mela we learn, “ Celt- 
arum clarissimi sunt Aedui; Belgarum, Treviri.” 
The people about Treves were, therefore, the lead- 
ing and typical Belgic tribe. Now Jerome, who 
had resided at Treves and who must often have 
passed through Galatia, tells us in his celebrated 
preface to the Epistle to the Galatians, that the 
people of Treves spoke the same language as the 
Galatians of Ancyra. We know that the Gala- 
tians were the descendants of the Gauls under 
Brennus, who, after pillaging Rome and Delphi, 
finaily settled in Asia Minor. In ‘Words and 





Places’ I have shown the Celtic character of local 
names in Galatia, and will only add that there 
seems to be no reason to question the identification 
of the Tectosages of Ancyra and the Tectosages of 
Gaul. Unless, therefore, we reject the evidence of 
such a skilled philologist as Jerome, we must 
admit that the Treviri, the leading Belgic tribe, 
spoke a Celtic speech. Moreover, the very name 
of these Treviri is from the Cymric trév, which 
enters so largely into the local names of Wales, 
Cornwall, and Brittany. 

The Aedui, Mela tells us, were the typical 
Celtic race of Gaul. Now the Aeduan and Belgic 
names curiously agree. Divitiacus, the Aeduan, 
hore the same name as Divitiacus, King of the 
Suessiones, the Belgic tribe who under him ob- 
tained supremacy over « large part of Southern 
Britain. Venta Belgarum, now Winchester, the 


| chief city of the Belgw of Britain, admittedly de- 


rives its name from the Cymric word gwent, a 
term descriptive of the open downs of Hampshire. 
The capital of the Suessiones of Gaul was Novio- 
dunum, a Celtic name meaning the “ new fort,” 
and Noviodunum was also the name of a city of 
the Aedui, who are undoubtedly Celtic. 

From the Bibroci, or “ beavers,” we obtain the 
name of Bibracte, the Aeduan capital, which com- 
pares with Bibrax, a city of the Remi, a Belgic 
tribe. The name of Nemetocenna, now Arras, the 
chief town of the Atrebates, a Belgic people, is 
derived from nemet, a “sacred grove,” and cenn, 
“caput.” The Atrebates, some of whom passed 
over into Britain with the Belgic invaders and 
settled in the upper valley of the Thames, bear a 
Celtic name, meaning, as Gliick has shown, the 
“‘ farmers,” the “land-owners,” from the Cymric 
word athref, “ mansio, possessio,” 

Calleva Atrebatum, now Silchester, the capital of 
the British Atrebates, is ‘“‘ the town in the wood,” 
the sil of Silchester being probably a remnant of 
the Latin silva, used to translate the Belgic name, 
From Cymric sources Zeuss and Gliick have suc- 
cessfully explained many other Belgic names. The 
Suessiones of Gaul and Britain are the “bene locati” 
or “bene statuti”; and the name of their king, 
Galba, the ‘‘ great” or the “fat,” is found also 
among the Cisalpine Gauls. The Aduatici are 
“the bold” or the “ courageous.” The Remi are 
“the foremost” or “the leaders.” The name of 
the Caletes is from the Cymric calet, “ durus, 
firmus,” and it may be noted that if this name had 
been Teutonic the initial ¢ would have become h, 
since the Celtic calet corresponds to the German 
hart. 

Since the Celtic cath, “‘ battle,” answers to the 
German hadu, the same remark applies to the 
name of Catuvolcus (x prince of the Belgic Ebu- 
rones), which signifies “ alacerad pugnandum,” In 
like manner the Celtic Caturix answers to the 
German Hadurich, while the two elements of the 
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Belgic name Catuvolcus appear in two Celtic tribe- 
names, the Caturiges, or “ battle kings,” and the 
Volex. The name of Ambiorix, another prince of 
the Eburones, means “rex opulentus,” and the 
first part of this word appears also in the name of 
the Ambiani, a Belgic tribe who have left a 
memorial of themselves in the name of Amiens. 
The Belgic Mediolanum may be compared with 
the Mediolanum (Milan) of the Cisalpine Gauls ; 
and the Belgic tribe-name Eburones with the ad- 
mittedly Celtic names Eburovices, Eburodunum, 
Eburomagus, and Eburobriga. The name of the 
Belgic Lugdunum (Leyden) is identical with that 
of the Celtic Lugdunum (Lyons), while the Belgic 
tribe of the Morini are the “ maritimi,” the name 
being derived from the same Celtic word mor, 
“sea,” which with the preposition ar, “ ad,” gives 
us the name of the Celtic Armorica, “terra ad 
mare sita.” 

It would be easy to go through the other Belgic 
names that have come down to us, and show that, 
while they can be readily explained from Cymrte 
sources, they are inexplicable if regarded as of 
Teutonic origin. In the face of all this body of 
evidence Brorner Fastan maintains that the 
Belge were Danes or Dutchmen! His sole argu- 
ment seems to be that Crsar tells us that the 
Galli and the Belgw differed in language, insti- 
tutes, and laws. The same may be said of the 
Irish and the Welsh, and yet we do not doubt 
that the Welsh as well as the Irish are Celts. 
I agree with Prof. Rolliston as to the early date 
of the Germanization of Eastern Britain, but I 
look for these early Teutonic settlers on the 
eastern coasts of our island, and not in the Belgic 
region between Winchester and Bath. 

Isaac TAYLor. 


Is Brorner Faptan justified in assuming 
that the Belg of Cresar were of German origin ? 
I would respectfully submit that historians 
are not agreed upon this question. Cvesar, in- 
deed, asserts that they came from the country 
then inhabited by the Germani, but this does not 
sufficiently prove that all the tribes comprehended 
under the general name of the Belge were of Teu- 
tonic origin. On the contrary, Cesar ranks them 
with the Gauls, and evidently regards them as 
allied in speech, in manners and customs, to the 
Gallic race. He implies (‘ B. G.,’ i. 1) that there 
were differences of language, laws, and customs 
between the three leading nations in Gaul; but 
if we compare his account with that of Strabo 
(iv. 176) the differences were not considerable, 
being chiefly modifications of dialect. It may be 
admitted that the Menapii, the Treviri, and those 
specially described as calling themselves “ Ger- 
mans” in Cesar (‘B. G.,’ ii. 4) were Teutonic; but 
I believe that most French and Belgian his- 
torians contend that the prevailing element in the 





Belgic division of Gaul was Celtic. The term 
Belge is clearly not the name of a race, but of a 
warlike confederation of certain tribes in Gaul for 
mutual resistance to German invasion. Of the 
tribes forming this Belgic confederation the most 
prominent were Celtic ; they had Gallic manners, 
habits, and a common religion. They spoke the 
Gallic language (‘ B. G.,’ i. 47). Moreau (‘ La 
France,’ p. 156) concludes that these were Celtic 
tribes who were the last to come across the Rhine, 
either driven by the Germans or in search of a 
milder climate and more fertile soil. 

There is evidence of a people of German race 
inhabiting the valley of the Lys, who united with 
the Menapii and subsequent Saxon invaders to be 
ancestors of the more modern Flemings, over- 
whelming by their numbers the Morinian or Celtic 
element ; but it would seem that the Belgians of 
France proper were chiefly Celtic in origin. 

But I freely admit the entire question is diffi- 
cult. The following are the principal writers 
who have debated the subject with more or less 
of learning and good temper :—Schayes, ‘ Les 
Pays-Bas avant et pendant la Domination des 
Romains,’ 8vo., 1877; Wastelain, ‘ Description de 
la Gaule Belgique selon les Trois Ages de 
l’Histoire,’ 8vo., 1788 ; Thierry, * Histoire Gaul- 
oise,’ 12mo., 1858; Moke, ‘La Belgique Ancienne,’ 
8vo., 1855; Vanderkindere, ‘ Recherches sur |’ Eth- 
nologie des Belges,’ Svo., 1872 ; Roget de Bello- 
guet, ‘ Ethnogénie Gauloise, Svo., 1872; and 
Poullet, ‘ Histoire Politique Interne de la Bel- 
gique,’ 8vo., 1879. 

The conclusion of the last-mentioned writer 
is :— 

“ Quant a la masse de la population, fixée dans la Bel- 
gique & l'époque de la conquete romaine, on débat encore, 
avec arguments sérieux de part et d'autre, la question de 
savoir si elle était ou germaine, ou celtique, ou formée 
d'un mélange de Celtes et de Germains...... Si les popula- 
tions du premier siécle avant notre ére étaient celtiques, 
en tout ou en partie, elles n’ont guére laissé d'autres 
traces durables dans |'état social des dges future que cer- 
taines superstitions populaires et un nombre assez con- 
sidérable de noms de lieux. Si ces populations étaient 
germaniques, ce n’est cependant pas elles qui ont main- 
tenu dans le pays cet élément germain dont linfluence 
permanente eut une action si décisive sur le développe- 
ment des institutions belgiques.”"—P. 8. 

The conclusion of Moke (‘ Belgique Ancienne,’ 
p. 107) is different :— 

“La Belgique ancienne offrait avant l'arrivée des 
Romains trois groupes de population différents; des 
Belges de race gallique, établis  l'ouest de la Meuse et 
de |'Escaut ; des Belges de race germanique qui avaient 
possession des pays situés A lest de ces deux fleuves ; des 
Germains pas encore regardés comme Belges et qui oceu- 
paient les cantons les plus sauvages et les plus arides.” 

I have omitted to indicate another authority, 
Moreau de Jonnes, ‘La France avant ses Premiers 
Habitants, 12mo., Paris, 1856. 

May I add that the name Belge is considered 
by Zeuss (‘Gram. Celtica,’ p. 140) to be Celtic, 
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and that its meaning is “warriors”? Another 
reason for regarding them asa Celtic people is the 
terminations of their local names. Zeuss considers 
them Celts, and that, even if they claimed kinship 
with the Germani, it was from the desire to be 
separately regarded from the beaten and subdued 
Gauls. Vor a like reason Tacitus (‘ Germania,’ 
28) thinks the Treviri and Nervii called them- 
selves Germani. Rhys (‘Celtic Britain,’ p. 276) 
asserts that there is “no reason to suppose that the 
Selye were Teutons.” After reading Guest 
(‘ Origines Celticwe’) and Beale Poste (‘ Belge of 
Britain,’ Journal Archeolog. Assoc., xi. 205) I 
feel satisfied that the Belge were of the same race 
as the Galli, but that there were German fugitives 
amongst them, and that some few of the tribes 
comprehended within the fifteen or sixteen na- 
tions of the Belgic confederation may have been 
Germanic originally. But in spite of this, before 
the arrival of Cisar, the Celtic element prepon- 
derated and they had practically become one peo- 
ple, Celtic in sentiment, manners, and speech. 
J. MasKELL, 


WAS JOHN BUNYAN OF GIPSY ORIGIN? 

In his own account of himself and his family, 
John Bunyan speaks of his “ father’s house being 
of that rank that is meanest and most despised of 
all the families in the land.” It has always 
been popularly understood that this admission, 
coupled with the fact of his employment at first 
being that of a tinker, pointed to gipsy birth and 
origin. In another notable passage of his auto- 
biography, “ the! Bedfordshire tinker ” tells us that 
at one time he wondered “ whether his family were 
of the Israelites,” another of “ the meanest and most 
despised” races in England. This was when he 
was troubled about his soul’s salvation, and he 
thought he could take some comfort if he were one 
of God’s chosen people, though they were now down- 
trodden and inexile. “ At last,” he says, “I asked 
my father of it, who told me, ‘ No, we were not.’” 
This answer threw him back on the tinkers, as the 
mixed gipsy race were usually called. 

This led Sir Walter Scott to say that “ Bunyan 
was most probably a gipsy reclaimed”; and led 
Mr. Offor, a laborious editor of Bunyan’s works, 
to say “ His father must have been a gipsy.” With 
still more elaborate statement and cogent argument, 
Mr. James Simpson, a Scotchman long resident 
in New York, author of a ‘ History of the Gipsies,’ 
affictas that the Bunyan family were gipsies, who, 
on settling in Bedfordshire, took the name of the 
family on whose svil they chiefly lived, as had been 
the common usage since feudal times. 

That this humble origin, so far from being a 
disgrace or discredit to the illustrious John 
Bunyan, gives greater lustre to his genius and 
worth we have always been accustomed to think. 





Yet, in spite of all this, the latest and best 
biographer of Bunyan, the Rev. John Brown, of 
Bedford, has the weakness to claim for him a 
remote connexion with a Norman family that came 
over with the Conqueror! Mr. Brown collects all 
the names of Bonyons and Bunians who figure in 
ancient archives to prove that “ the Bunyan family 
flourished before gipsies were heard of in England.” 
Mr. Simpson shrewdly remarks that we might as 
well affirm that a Lancashire or Cheshire gipsy, 
assuming and bearing the name of Stanley, must 
belong necessarily to the house of the Earls of 
Derby, because he is the head of the Stanleys. 

Mr. Brown’s book is so meritorious in the main, 
that this weak point, of ignoring the disputed 
question of Bunyan’s gipsy origin, is the more to be 
regretted. Mr. Simpson, ina review of Mr. Brown’s 
book, has noticed the omission ; and among other 
interesting facts as to there being no discredit in 
gipsy blood, reminds us that Dr. Robert Gordon, 
formerly minster of the High Church of Edinburgh, 
a divine and preacher well known and much 
honoured, was of gipsy origin; and that Mrs. 
Thomas Carlyle had pride in telling that her 
grandmother was a Baillie, one of a gipsy tribe 
who had adopted the name of an ancient Scottish 
family. This explains her reference to Tennyson 
as “having something of the gipsy in his appear- 
ance, which to me is perfectly charming.” 

That the popular idea of Bunyan’s origin pre- 
vailed throughout his own lifetime we know from 
the famons anecdote about Charles II. and Dr. 
Owen. ‘The king asked the doctor ‘‘ how a learned 
man, such as he was, could sit and hear an illiterate 
tinker prate.” ‘May it please your Majesty,” 
was Dr. Owen’s reply, “ could I possess the tinker’s 
ability for preaching, I would gladly relinquish all 
my learning.” Ido not affirm the gipsy origin of 
“the immortal dreamer,” but only say that the 
question has not been settled by showing that 
there were Bunyans in England ever since the 
Conquest ; nor is it fair to ignore the discussion, in 
the face of Bunyan’s own statements in his autobio- 
graphy, as has been done not only by Mr, Brown, 
but also by Mr. Froude in his memoir. 

James Macauuay, M.D. 





BYRONIC LITERATURE. 
(Continued from p. 426.) 
Class III.—Poetry relating to Byron. 

Five fugitive pieces addressed to Lord Byron at 
various intervala. Rev. F. Hodgson. Cirea 1810, 

Cui Bono. From the‘ Rejected Addresses.’ Horace 
and T. Smith, Circa 1812. 

Anti Byron: a Satire. Circa 1814. 

Julian and Maddalo. Percy B. Shelley. 1818, 

Childe Harold's Monitor. Rev. F. Hodgson, 1818. 

Lines written among the Euganean Hilla. Percy B, 
Shelley. 1818. 

Adonais. Stanza xxx. Percy B. Shelley. Pisa, 1821. 

Uriel : Poetical Address to Lord Byron, 1822, 
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Lines addressed to Byron, M. C. de Lamartine, Circa 

oO 

Fugitive Pieces. By Countess of Blessington, Genoa, 
1823. 


Poem on the Death of Byron. From the Gedichte. 
Wilhelm Miiller. 1824. 

Lament for Lord Byron. ‘ Noctes Ambrosianz,’ xv. 
June, 1824. 

Childe Harold's Last Pilgrimage. Rev. W, L. Bowles. 

24 


A Poet's Thoughts at the Interment of Lord Byron. 
William Howitt. 1524, 

Monody on the Death of Lord Byron, T. Maude, 
1824. 

Ode to the Memory of Lord Byron. Translated from 
a Greek Journal,in the Literary Gazette, Printed in 
Medwin’s ‘Conversations,’ 1824. 

On the Death of Byron. An elegiac stanza in Greek. 
John Williams, 1824. 

Bologna. From ‘Italy.’ Samuel Rogers. Circa 1825. 

The Course of Time, Book LV. Robert Pollok, Circa 
1827. 

Lord Byron: a Poem. E, Bagnell. 1831. 

Euphorion, Second Part of ‘ Faust.’ Goethe, Circa 
1825. i 

Lord Byron. A poetical defence in regard to the 
Stowe scandal. 16 pp. Anon. 1869. 

Lines on the ‘ National Byron Memorial,’ Spenser, 
stanzasxv. Anon. November, 1876, 

Ricuarp Epocumse. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 
(To be continued.) 


‘Rute Brirannia,”—A_ subscriber to the 
Strathearn Herald has favoured me with a copy 
of that paper of June 5 with the query, “ Who 
wrote ‘ Rule Britannia’?” As this is a matter of 
public interest, pray permit me to answer through 
your columns, Dr. Arne wrote the music, and 
James Thomson, the well-known poet of ‘The 
Seasons,’ wrote the words. The music was first 
printed at the end of the masque of ‘ The Judg- 
ment of Paris,’ which appeared before ‘ Alfred,’ 
Arne having composed the music to both. 

The object of the writer in the Strathearn 
Herald seems to be to claim a share of the credit 
for having written the words of ‘ Rule Britannia’ 
for David Mallet; but he is not well informed as 
to the date of Thomson’s death, after which 
Mallet put in a pretentious claim, against all 
evidence. Dr. Johnson was the contemporary of 
both Thomson and Mallet, and wrote the lives of 
the two in his ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ 1779-80, from 
which I extract the following :— 

“ James Thomson, the son of a minister well esteemed 
for his piety and diligence, was born September 7, 1700, 
at Ednam, in the shire of Roxburgh, of which his father 
was pastor,” 

Thomson received a pension of 100/. a year from 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, and was soon after 
employed in conjunction with Mallet to write the 
masque of ‘ Alfred, which was acted before the 
Prince at Cliefden House, Maidenhead, August 1, 
1740, A fever put an end to Thomson’s life, 


August 27,1748, and he was buried in the church 
of Richmond, Surrey, without an inscription; but 
a monument has been erected to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Dr. Johnson quotes a letter which he had ob- 
tained from Boswell to prove the amiability of 
Thomson’s character. He gives a very different 
account of David Mallet :— 

** He was by origin one of the Macgregors, a clan that 
became about sixty years ago, under the conduct of 
Robin Roy, so formidable and so infamous for violence 
and robbery, that the name was annulled by a legal 
abolition ; and when they were all to denominate them. 
selves anew, the father, I suppose, of this author called 
himself Malloch...... His first production was ‘ William 
and Margaret’; of which, though it contains nothing 
very striking or difficult, he has been envied the reputa- 
tion ; and plagiarism has been boldly charged, but never 
proved,” 

Dr. Johnson adds in a note :— 

“ Mallet’s ‘ William and Margaret’ was printed in 
Aaron Hill's Plain Dealer, No. 36, July 24,1724. In its 
original state it was very different from what it is in the 
last edition of his works,” 

‘William and Margaret’ was Mallet’s first 

forgery, and it imposed upon Bishop Percy, who 
printed one of the forged copies in his ‘ Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry,’ vol. iii. p. 310, 1765. It is re- 
markable how long a time the theft should have 
remained undetected, for it was printed correctly 
in Ambrose Phillips’s ‘ Collection of Old Ballads,’ 
1725, vol. iii. p. 218, and in ‘The Hive : a Collec- 
tion of Songs,’ vol. i., 1726, third edition, p. 159. 
Neither of the above gives the true old tune, which 
is now only to be found in my edition of the ‘Rox- 
burghe Ballads,’ vol. iii. p. 669, or in the British 
Museum Library by giving the reference, 1876, 
f. i. p. 107, Lond., fol., n.d. That edition is only 
one of Queen Anne’s reign, but the ballad is 
quoted by Old Merrythought in Fletcher’s ‘Knight 
of the Burning Pestle’; therefore, there are still 
earlier copies. Our Scotch friends may view very 
lightly the forging ofanold English ballad; but when 
it leads up to robbing a famous Scotsman of his 
deserved merit, no one will wonder that, as said 
by Dr. Johnson of Mallet, “ What other proofs he 
gave of disrespect to his native country I know not; 
but it was remarked of him, that he was the only 
Scot whom Scotchmen did not commend.” 
“ Not long after this,” says Chalmers, “ Mallet 
was employed by Lord Bolingbroke in an office 
[to attack Pope] which he executed with all the 
malignity that his employer could wish.” Thai is the 
man. Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ p. 195. 
Wm. Cuarrect. 


Epitions or ‘Tae Vicar or WAKEFIELD.’— 
Since the publication in 1885 of the tentative 
“ Bibliography of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’” pre- 
fixed to Mr. Elliot Stock’s facsimile reprint of the 
editio princeps, my attention has been called to the 





following additional issues, I record them in the 
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urch hope that they may be of interest to some readers| 9. The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
but of ‘N. & Q., and perhaps elicit further contribu- | With Prefatory Memoir by George Saintsbury, and 114 
‘ ; ,. . coloured illustrations. London: John C. Nimmo. 1885, 
y in tions to the literature of the subject :— ‘An Enolish edition t the ilbesteati 
1. The Vicar of Wakefield: a Tale. Supposed to be 'N BGT CULES UO ROCSMpaRY The Eeuswauees 
ob- written by Himself, “Sperate miseri, cavete felices.” of No. 8. 
r of “Let the wretched hope and the happy be cautious.” 10. The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith, 
; In 2 vols. London: Printedin the Year m,pcc,LXxvI. London : George Routledge & Sons, &c. 1886, Pp. x, 
rent 2. The Vicar of Wakefield: a Tale. Supposed to be | 320. 
written by Himself. “Sperate miseri, cavete fzlices,” 1, 6 : ” 
that In 2 vole. Dublin: Printed for W. and W. Smith, &c, | 22¢ of Routledge’s Pocket Library . 
t of 1766. 12mo, 1l. The Vicar of Wakefield, By Oliver Goldsmith, 
Bos 7 , London: Ward, Lock & Co., Xe. 1886, Title, 
_ These (l and 2) are unauthorized reprints of the | Ftroduction (by G. T. Bettany, M.A), 2 a text, 
a first edition, published for the proprietors by | pp. 7 to 134. 
em. . rT oO” po Uy s ° 
lled Francis Newbery, March 27, 1766. This is ap-| One of Ward & Lock’s “ Popular Library of 
iam parent from the fact that they follow that edition Literary Treasures.” Ausrix Donsow. 
ing in its solitary use, in chap. xi., of Mr. Burchell’s 
ad famous “ fudge,” which in the second and all Str. Morirz.—A very curious statement is 
subsequent issues is repeated several times. ascribed to Paracelsus in most of the books about 
3. The Vicar of Wakefield. A Tale. By Oliver Gold- | that very popular spot St. Moritz, and it is repeated 
smith, M.D. “Sperate miseri; cavete felices.” (“ Hope, | in the latest guide-book to that place, although I 
in ye miserable ; beware, ye happy.”’) 2 vols,in 1. New inted its i oat ’ 
its York : Printed and sold by James Oram, No, 114, Water | Pointe out its inaccuracy some pope ve years ago. 
the Street. 1807. 12mo., pp. 206, with four full-page wood- | Paracelsus is made to say that “the spring runs 
cuts by Alexander Anderson. most acid in the month of August,” whereas what 
| 4, The Vicarof Wakefield. A Tale. By Oliver Gold-| he really said was that “the narrower the channel, 
irst smith, M.D, “Sperate miseri, cavete felices.’” Phila- | th4 more acid was the water.” It is true that in 
rho delphia: Printed and published by William Duane, G re editi f hi sl a ks i nen 
sof No. 98, Market Street, 1809. 12mo., pp. 240, with a the Geneva e ation of his co ecte works in 1658 
ny copperplate frontispiece by Fairman and four woodcuts the words are, “" cujus scaturigo mense Augusto 
a by Alexander Anderson. _ acetosissima profluit,” but in the second revised 
“+ 5. Phe Vicar of Wakefield. A Tale. “Sperate | edition of his book, ‘De Morbis Tartareis,’ Basle, 
tly miseri; cavete felices.” Published by Johnson and 1570, the passage runs, “ea aqua, quo angustiore 
ls,’ Warner, and for sale at their bookstores in Phila- l ’ " ve a Pa. . a Ss odd 
pC- delphia, Richmond, Va., and Lexington, Ken, Brown alveo clauditur, 60 Magis acetosa est. jome oac 
“°) and Merritt, Printers. 1810. 24mo., pp. 136, copper- | mistake seems to have been made between the 
sh plate frontispiece by C. Fairman and four woodcuts by | words “ angustiore ” and ‘* Augusto.” 
- Alexander Anderson. J. MAcPHERSON. 
sh I derive Nos. 3,4, and 5 from an interesting‘ Brief | Curzon Street. 
— Catalogue of Books illustrated with Engravings by ; , 
Dr. Alexander Anderson, with a Biographical] | Wastep Incenviry.—Addison, in the fifty- 
uy Sketch of the Artist,’ New York, 1885. Anderson, | eighth Spectator, speaks of “that famous picture of 
- born at New York in 1775, died at Jersey City in | King Charles the First, which has the whole Book 
ht 1870, was a follower of Thomas Bewick, and the | of Psalms written in the lines of the face and the 
ill first engraver on wood in America. hiair of the head,” and he goes on to say that 
ry 6. The Vicar of Wakefield. A Tale. By Dr. Gold-| When “he was last at Oxford he perused one 
en smith. “Sperate miseri, cavete felices.? London: |of the whiskers, and was reading the other,” 
us Printed and Published by Lewis, St. John’s Square,| &c. As Addison is not only one of our most 
id and sold by all Booksellers, 1518. 276 pp. with memoirs | delightful but one of our slyest humourists, it 
he 4 Oliver Goldsmith, and steel frontispiece drawn by |i, not always easy to tell when he is stating a 
t: raig, engraved by Lacey The Vicar discovers his ‘tive fact om he Slain a set bit of 
* daughter Olivia.” positive fact or when he is poking a quiet bit o 
y From information supplied by a correspondent. fun at us. In this respect he somewhat resembles 
> a : wee : . Charles Lamb. Was there ever such a portrait as 
et 7. The Vicar of Wakefield. 1824. 24mo., with h b ti a of a : ill ist ? 
frontispiece and vignette, the above mentioned, an oes it still exist 
ee Weems o hesienitesls enteleans There is no particular reason why one should 
he = - Vieaive Ww . 4 : ; | doubt it when one reads on good authority of the 
1€ an et icaire de Wakefield. Traduction nouvelle et | various useless ingenuities over which people have 
; ompléte par B.-H. Gausseron. Paris: A. Quantin, |" d their ti For inet Rob. And 
4 Imprimeur- Editeur, 7, Rue Saint-Benoit [1885]. Title, | wasted their time. or instance, Kobert — al 
pp. x (comprising prefatory memoir by the Translator | 80n, the author of the ‘Cumberland Ballads,’ him- 
” and bastard title), 297, and coloured illustrations by | self tells us in the short autobiography prefixed 
8 V. A. Poirson. , |to the Wigton edition of his works, how he 
>. In his memoir M. Gausseron speaks of a forth- | “ wrote the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, Ten Command- 
. coming étude of the ‘ Vicar’ by M. Emile Chasles, | ments, a short Psalm, and his name, on a piece 
. which is to be characterized by “ vues nouvelles et | of paper the size of a sixpence, which he presented 
" profondes.” | to his friend, Mr. Palmer, of Drury Lane Theatre.” 
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I do not in the least doubt Anderson’s word; but 
I confess I am at a loss to understand how 
such a thing could be done with the point of 
the finest needle that was ever manufactured. 
It is also difficult to understand how any 
reasonable mortal who was not shut up in the 
Bastille could employ his time in accomplishing 


such a sorry piece of ingenuity, which, when | 


accomplished, could be of no sort of use or orna- 
ment to any man, woman, or child! It reminds 
one of dearly beloved Monsieur Jourdain’s taking 
infinite pains to learn exactly how he put his 
tongue, teeth, and lips when he pronounced the 
different letters of the alphabet, a scene which is, 
I imagine, the best satire on useless knowledge 
that was ever written. 

The Oxford picture mentioned by Addison and 
Anderson’s lilliputian liturgy naturally bring to 
one’s remembrance the old saying of the ‘ Iliad ’ in 
a nutshell. Pickering’s diamond edition of Homer 
(1831) contains both the ‘ Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey,’ 
and this would, I should say, certainly go into a 
large cocoa-nut shell. The book is beautifully, and, 
so far as I am able to judge, very correctly printed, 
but it is almost useless for all practical purposes. 
It is only useful for occasional reference, as one 
would require a magnifying-glass to read it for 
fifteen minutes consecutively. 

Haydn, in his ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ (ed. 1866), 
gravely tells how among the thousands of volumes 
burnt at Constantinople, a.p. 477, were the works 
of Homer written in golden letters on the gut of a 
dragon 120 ft. long. Was this the Dragon of 
Wantley, or the dragon that Sir Otto in Hood’s 
poem vanquished ? It is true that Haydn quali- 
fies this remarkable statement by the words, “ are 
said to have been.” There is “ much virtue ” in 
on dit, as well as in Touchstone’s “ if.” 

JonaTHAN Bovcuier. 

Ropley, Hants, 


ANTICIPATED REVIVAL oF Sepan Onarrs.— 
The notes on the subject of sedan chairs were on 
their disuse (6S. xii. 308, 332,498 ; 7S. i. 37). 
When I was at Bath, in the past month of May, 
I was told, on good authority, that there was an 
idea of reviving the use of sedan chairs in that 
city. By level entrances, specially arranged for 
that purpose, the Bath chairs can be drawn inside 
the Assembly Rooms and Pamp Rooms, and the 
occupants of the Bath chairs can thus get out of 
them under cover. But they may have had to 
get into them during a pelting storm or fall of 
snow, as it is, in most cases, impracticable to get 
the Bath chairs up the flights of steps and into 
the entrance halls of the private houses. But this 


can be done with sedan chairs; and the lady, in 
full dress for her ball at the Assembly Rooms or 
elsewhere, can in her own hall step into the sedan 
chair, aud not emerge therefrom until she has been 


carried under cover to her destination. (See the 
note by A. J. M., 6" S. xii. 498.) There is a 
possibility, therefore, of the revival in Bath of 
the sedan chairs described in the thirty-fifth chapter 
of ‘ Pickwick’; though the readers of that book will 
remember (in its twenty-fourth chapter) the in- 
cident connected with the sedan chair at Ipswich. 
Curusert Bepe. 
Harr turnep Wuite ny Sorrow.—I believe 
that modern scientific students deny the possibility 
of the human hair suddenly becoming white 
through intense sorrow or a sudden shock. That 
this was formerly believed is certain, and many 
not otherwise ill-informed persons still cling to 
the opinion. In a letter from D. Evans to Thomas 
Hearne, the Oxford antiquary, dated November 10, 
1709, the following passage occurs ; “‘D. Jones...... 
shew’d me his head, & his coal black hair was 
turned milk white of a night, he said, for ye 
greatness of his troubles” (‘ Letters to Thomas 
Hearne,’ ed. Ouvry, p. 31). Anon, 


Trapes and Srreets.—Prof. Maine writes, in 

his ‘ Village Communities,’ second edition, 1872, 

. 126 :— 

“ There are several English parishes in which certain 
pieces of land in the common field have from time 
immemorial been known by the name of a particular 
trade ; and there is often a popular belief that nobody, not 
following the trade, can legally be the owner of the lot 
associated with it, And it is possible that we here have 
a key to the plentifulness and persistence of certain 
names of trades as surnames among us.” 

The following particulars supply an illustration 
not only of the custom, but also of its survival 
down to quite recent times. In the little Kast 
Yorkshire town of Hedon there is a street now 
called Souttergate, and a pretty numerous family 
bearing the name of Soutter. The street and its 
name are ancient, for the “ via sutorum” is men- 
tioned 1389-90, although Poulson clumsily trans- 
lates it “ Cobler-street” (‘ Holderness,’ ii. 116, 
117). 

I cannot, unfortunately, connect the family of 
Soutters, in the past or the present, with Soutter- 
gate, but doubtless evidence of the connexion 
could be found. John Soutter there has been, but 
I do not known that he was, like Tam O’Shanter’s 
friend, “Souter Johnny.” Nevertheless, original 
evidences which I have seen show that “a messuage 
or tenement and burgage-house in Soutergate ” was 
occupied from 1670 to 1717 by James Hunter, 
“cordwinder or shooemaker.” Aftera time there 
was formed in part of the same premises a separate 
shop, which in 1707 was held by Jeremiah Berry, 
cordwainer, and by him was transferred in 1717 
to William Ward, cordwainer. In 1762 the whole 
property passed to John Beedall, of Hornsea, 
cordwainer, was occupied in 1786 by Benjamin 
Bedell, cordwainer, and in 1792 became the posses- 
sion of John Hansley, of Hedon, cordwainer. Here 
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we have a shoemaker’s shop in Shoemaker’s Street 
owned or occupied by six shoemakers from 1670 
to 1792. The property was held of the Mayor 
and Burgesses of Hedon. 

Cordwain, for Cordovan, occurs, ¢. g., in Edmund 
Spenser's ‘State of Ireland’ (ed. Dubl., 1763, 
p. 108), “his riding Shoes of costly ss 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Prosas.e Antiquity oF A Boat anp TIMBER 
RoaD RECENTLY FouND aT Bricc, IN THE 
County or Lixcoty.—I am not aware whether 
the attention of your readers has been called to 
these relics of the past, and therefore will briefly 
call attention to them, in the hope some one learned 
in such matters may give a probable solution of the 
mystery which attaches to them. The roadway 
was discovered about two years ago, and the boat 
about two months since. 

The road was made of oaken planks fastened 
side by side, running across the road transversely. 
Below the planks were small trees and branches 
running in the contrary direction, and the whole 
fastened to the ground by stakes, which seem to 
have been morticed, rather than bored, into the 
wood. Above the road are the following strata: 
three feet of dark grey alluvial clay, with remains 
of vegetation in it; then two feet of brown alluvial 
clay, and then one foot of peat, in which are found 
the remains of a forest with trees of vast size, of 
oak, yew, &c., which must have been some cen- 
turies in growing; and all record of this upper 
forest is entirely lost. Above this is the present 
soil, 

The boat was found only a few feet below the 
present surface, but was covered with clay and 
alluvium which came from somewhere. It is 
formed out of one piece of oak, is forty feet long 
and four feet four inches across, and altogether of 
a most curious and primitive build. To attribute 
a date to either road or boat is hazardous, and we 
can only venture upon it by analogy. I will, 
therefore, remind your readers of two other boats 
or canoes found in a somewhat similar position, 
and bearing a striking resemblance to the Brigg 
boat. 

In 1726 a canoe, thirty-six feet long and four 
and a half feet wide, and all of one piece of oak, 
was found near Edinburgh under thirteen or four- 
teen feet strata of loam, clay, shells, moss, sand, 
and gravel. 

At Callao, in Peru, in the seventeenth century, 
some mivers in running an adit into a hill dis- 
covered “a ship which had on top of it the great 





mass of the hill.” Geologists are satisfied that 
these two boats must have been in situ before the 
formation of the strata heaped upon them; and if 
so, that carries us back to preglacial and ante- 
diluvian times, and before the destruction of the 
world by fire and flood, after which followed the 
drift which covers so much of the surface of the 
present habitable globe. That man existed in a 
highly civilized state before that great catastrophe 
which changed the surface of the earth, recent 
discoveries have sufficiently demonstrated ; and if 
the works of man, such as implements both for 
war and domestic use, pottery, carvings, coins 
(engraved by a process unknown to either ancient 
or modern numismatists), and boats have been 
found in other parts of the world below the drift 
which followed the great cataclysm (thereby prov- 
ing they existed before it), is it impossible that 
the boat and rvad recently discovered in Lincoln- 
shire may be coeval with them? I assert nothing. 
I invite inquiry, and await a reasonable solution 
of the mystery. C. T. J. Moors, F.S.A. 
Frampton Hall, near Boston, 


Extra Verses 1n St. Matrnew’s Gospent.— 
In the Anglo-Saxon version of St. Matthew, the 
words of which the following is a modern para- 
phrase occur between vv. 28 and 29 of chap. xx.: 

“ Ye desire to speed in a small thing, and to be de- 
creased in « great thing, Verily, when ye are bidden 
to a feast. it not down in the highest seat, lest a more 
honourable man come after thee, and the maeter of the 
house bid thee arise and make room for the other, and 
thou be put to shame. If thou sittest at a feast in the 
lowest seat, and another guest come after thee, and he 
that bade thee say unto thee, Friend, sit higher ; then 
shall more honour be given unto thee, than unto him 
that is made to sit lower.’ 

In what Latin version of St. Matthew are such 
words to be found in this place ? 

Water W. Sxear. 


Brereton.—Can any reader aid the under- 
signed in tracing the ancestry of Thomas Brereton, 
Gent., who lived in Dublin in 1724? He leased 
there to Edmond Maguire, Gent., a dwelling in 
Abbey Street, formerly occupied by Thomas 
Grace, Esq. Capt. Thomas Brereton, his son, 
commanded the armed ship Betty, of Liverpool, 
and came to America as early as 1754. He used 
a seal, still in possession of the family, bearing the 
following described arms of Brereton :—Argent, 
two bars sable; crest, out of a ducal coronet a 
bear’s head muzzled. Do any of the family 
pedigrees make mention of the above described 
Thomas Brereton of Dublin? 

Tuomas J. Brereton, 

Yonkers, New York, U.S. 


‘Faner Fortuy2.’—In what edition of Bacon’s 
works can I find the ‘Faber Fortune,’ which 
Pepys read with such pleasure? “ My dear Faber 
Fortunz of my Lord Bacon.” It can hardly be 
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the essay ‘Of Fortune,’ though Bacon does there 
quote the saying “ Faber quisque Fortune suz.” 
It evidently took Pepys some time to read it 
through. It was in Latin. Pepys set his brother 
John to translate it, and was not satisfied with the 
result. T. G. 

PRAYERS FOR THE Royat Famity.—Can any 
of your readers furnish a complete list of the 
members of the royal family mentioned by name 
in various editions of the Prayer Book ? I find the 
following have been named in the present reign :— 

1. Adelaide, the Queen Dowager ; the Prince 
Albert ; the Prince of Wales ; and all the Royal 
Family. 

2. The Prince Albert; Albert, Prince of Wales, 
&e. (1853). 

3. The Prince Consort; Albert, Prince of Wales, 
&c. (1861). 

4. Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, &c. 

5. Albert Edward, Prince of Wales; the 
Princess of Wales, &c. 

Was there any reason for twice altering the 
description of the Prince of Wales ? 

Freperick E, Sawyer, F.S.A. 
Brighton, 


OLIvER= Moon (found in Bulwer’s ‘Rookwood’ 
and ‘ Paul Clifford’).—Quere? 
R. 8S. Cuarnock. 
Boulogne-sur- Mer. 


Martruew Bockincer.—Can any one give me 
any information respecting him? I have a head 
of King George I., about 5 in. by 6 in., the wig, 
dress, &c., containing very fine writing, said to be 
done by Buckinger, who had neither hands nor 
feet; but I cannot make out any name or date 


attached to it. J. H. Danvers. 
Croydon, 


DepicatTions,— 

“The custom of dedicating books is ancient ; and they 
have been usually dedicated either to great persons, for 
protection or reward ; or to acquaintances, out of friend- 
ship and affection; or to children, out of mutual love, 
and for their instruction.” — First book of Mason’s 
‘ Travels,’ republished in ‘A Collection of Voyages and 
Travels,’ 1745. 

How soon after the introduction of printing was 
the “ custom” adopted ? Wm. FReEEvove. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 


“Sranparp” Tavery.—Whereabouts was this 
tavern in Leicester Fields? It was kept at the 
close of last century by Sir Benjamin Tibbs, origin- 
ally a shoeblack at the Golden Cross, Charing 
Cross. He became a sheriff of the City of London 


in 1793. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Revets.— Thomas Odell is called by Oldys 
“deputy inspector and licenser of plays.” In 
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* Biog. Dram.’ he is called “deputy master of the 
revels.” The latter is a phrase that has dropped 
out of use with court revels, but I suppose it 
means the same office, really. C. A. Warp. 


BLaNKETEER.—What does this word mean in 
the following references? Who were the Blanketeers 
of 1817? 

“ Brandreth’s insurrection in 1817, the projected ex- 
pedition of the Blanketeers a little later, and the Bristol 
riots, were all parts of a widely concerted scheme.”— 
Southey, in ‘ Life and Corresp.,’ 1833, vi. 203. 

“ This epistle awaited her at Beamish’s inn on return- 
ing from her blanketeering adventure,”— The Husband 
Hunter, 1830, iii, 230. 

“ The King having formerly declared that he would 
not treat with any of those five notorious members, one 
of whom they therefore nam d that his Majestie blan- 
cetering att him, might refuse thereupon.”— Trelawney 
Papers,’ 1644, Camd, Soc., 8. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Oxford, 


Sir Ricuarp Fry.—So far back as 2" S. vii. 129 
Mr. E. Horton made some inquiries concerning 
Sir Richard Fry. Would any one favour me with 
Mr. Horton’s address, either then or now /—as I 
am making similar researches to his, and wish to 
communicate with him or his successors. 

E. A. Fry. 


Yarty, King’s Norton, near Birmingham, 


Worpswortn’s Biste.—Will you kindly allow 
me to ask any of your readers who have complete 
editions of Wordsworth’s Bible to dispose of to 
communicate with me, stating the price they want 
for the books? Post-cards permitted. 

H. J. Cunirre. 

28, Adelaide Crescent, Brighton. 


Corintn’s Pepacocur.—In stanza xiv. of his 
‘Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte’ Lord Byron bids 
the fallen emperor go to his island, gaze on sea 
and land, both now free, and write on the sand, 

That Corinth’s pedagogue hath now 
Transferr'd his by-word to thy brow, 
Who is the Corinthian pedagogue, and what the 
“by-word” meant ? J. 

[Corinth’s pedagogue is Dionysius the younger, who 
during his second banishment from Syracuse is said to 
have kept a school at Corinth. Byron means that in- 
stead of the name of Dionysius that of Napoleon must 
henceforward be the stock “ by-word” among moralists 
for a fallen tyrant. } 


Forses or Cuttopey.—Duncan Forbes, Lord 
President, had seven sisters. Jean married Sir H. 
Innes ; Margaret, George Munro of Newmore ; 
Grizelda, Ross of Kindence. Will any reader of 
‘N. & Q. kindly give me the names of the others? 

F. N. BR. 

South Italy. 


Psevuponyms: “Censor Dramaticus,” “ AN 
Otp Piayaorr,.”—Whois“ CensorDramaticus,” the 
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author of ‘A Complete History of the Drama from 
the Earliest Periods to the Present Time,’ 8vo., 
London, T. Wilkins, 1793 ; and who is “ An Old 
Playgoer,” the author of ‘ Desultory Thoughts on 
the National Drama Past and Present,’ second edi- 
tion, 8vo., London, Onwhyn, 1, Catherine Street, 
Strand, 1850, dedicated by permission to Mac- 
ready ? H,. T. 


TiTLE oF Ecmont.—On the list of vice-presidents 
of the Tenth Annual Dairy Show, London, October, 
1885, is found the name of the Earl of Egmont, 
Cowdray Park, Sussex. Is the bearer of the title 
a real descendant of the Dutch family now extinct 
in Holland? How did he obtain the title ? 

FE. Lauri Liar. 

Amsterdam. 

[It is not probable that the title of Egmont, concern- 
which Dr. LAURILLARD inquires, has any connexion 
with that borne by the famous Count of Egmont. The 
family name of the English house is Perceval. As our 
correspondent lives abroad, we insert the query.] 


Brave. —I thank the many correspondents 
who have sent me information as to the local 
use of bird and fowl. I should now like infor- 
mation from all parts as to the use of blade= 
leaf. The history of this is curious. In German 
blatt is the general word for leaf, lawb is the foliage 
of trees and bushes collectively; in O. Norse blas 
was the leaf of any herbaceous plant, lauf that of 
a tree ; in O.E. léaf is the general word for both 
leaf and foliage, bled occurring only once in 
poetry, said of “the broad blades” of the baleful 
plant which sprang from the blood of Abel. In 
M.E. there is no trace of blade=leaf, while the 
sense of oar-blade (already in O.E.), sword-blade, 
knife-blade is common. It looks as if our modern 
“blade” of grass and ‘‘corn” were a later re- 
transfer of the oar-blade or sword-blade back 
to vegetation; although in regard to corn one 
cannot «avoid suspecting an influence of the 
M.L. bladum, Fr. blet, bled, blé, corn, wheat; 
especially since blade is in various passages used 
to translate these words. But in some dialects, 
e.qg., that of Southern Scotland, blade is now ordi- 
narily applied to all broad flat leaves, especially the 
outer leaves of cabbages, lettuce, turnips, &c., the 
leaves of rhubarb, tebacco, docks, and the like ; 
é. g., to put strawberries in a cabbage blade. It is 
of importance to know whether this is old enough 
to be directly connected with the brdéd bled of 
O.E., or with the O.N. bla3, Dan. blad, or if it is 
merely modern, like the “ blade” of grass. Will friends 
kindly send me a post-card, saying in what senses 
blade is used of plants in their various districts ? 
Information from the north of England is particu- 
larly desired. It is a disappointing feature of 
many of the local glossaries of the Dialect Society 
that they give hardly any help on these local 
usages of words, so important for the history of 


| 





One turns to them in vain to find 


the language. 
A. H. Murray. 


how blade is locally used. J. 
Oxford. 


Mart. — Cunningham says it was 

opened 1810, Tegg, in ‘ Dictionary of Chrono- 

logy,’ says that it was founded in 1813. Who is 

right ? C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


AUCTION 


DrFENDER OF THE Fairn.—When the Pope in 
1541 bestowed this title upon James V. of Scot- 
land did he deprive Henry VIII. of it ; and, if so, 
from which monarch does Queen Victoria inherit 
that now unmeaning designation? Also, what 
proofs are there, beyond the statements given by 
Sanders, and by Burnet, vol. i. p. 41, that Henry 
committed the horrible crime of marrying Anne 
Boleyn while knowing that she was his own 
daughter? See Tindal’s ‘ Rapin,’ i. p. 799. 

James GRANT. 

‘©AsS DEAF AS THE ADDER.”—This has become 
a proverb. I presume it took its rise from 
Psalm lviii. 4; but it is at least open to question 
whether the Psalmist meant to brand the whole 
race as insensible to the voice or pipe of the snake- 
charmer, or only to take an exceptional adder—a 
failure—as the type of those who “go astray as 
soon as they are born, speaking lies,” and reject- 
ing good counsel. Hood has the saying, 

As deaf as the adder, that deafest of snakes ; 
and De Quincey says (if my memory does not 
play me false) that Bentley was as deaf to the 
melody of Milton’s verse as an adder to the music 
of Mozart. Is it a fact that the adder is insensible 
to music more than other snakes ? C. M. I. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Bettman First Instirvutep.—According to an 
old newspaper cutting that I have it is said they 
were instituted first in London 1556, crying, 
“Take care of your fire and candle, be charitable 
to the poor, and pray for the dead.” In Tegg’s 
‘Dict. of Chronology,’ s.v. “Bellman,” 1530 is 
given as the date with the same words. What 
are they both quoting from ? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


O’Kerere at Caicuester.—Bishop Buckner, 
in a letter dated Chichester, January 22, 1826, 
writes :—“ O’Keefe resides in « very small house 
in the suburbs of the city, which he and his 
daughter have occupied for eleven years ; they are 
much respected and esteemed.” I wish to find 
out this, nearly the last retreat of the dramatist. 

W. H. 

Autnors or Quotations WANTED.— 

Who is the author of the following fragment, seem- 
ingly a version of the schylean “ many-twinkling 
smile of ocean” — 

And ye who o’er the interminable ocean 
Wreath your crispéd smiles, Nomab, 
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Replies. 


BRITANNIA. 
(7% §. i. 361, 422.) 

Whenever Canon Taytor writes on “ names 
and places ” his views ure certain to deserve atten- 
tion, but I cannot think that in this case they are 
destined to command acceptance. The Cassiterides, 
of which Herodotus tells us he knows nothing, are 
almost certainly neither the British nor the Scilly 
islands, but, as Mr. Elton has shown (‘ Origins of 
English History,’ p. 18), “the islands situated in the 
neighbourhood of Vigo Bay,” off the Spanish coast. 
St. Michael's Mount, again, cannot have been the 
point from which British tin was exported to the 
Continent, for two reasons: one, that even at 
the close of the bronze period in our island 
“the Mount” seems to have been situated some 
considerable distance inland (see Pearson’s ‘ His- 
torical Maps,’ p. xiii, particularly note 10); and 
the other, that no merchant would risk a voyage 
from the Cornish coast when safer and easier routes 
were open. If, however, Canon Taytor prefers a 
Cornish locality as the likeliest to have given its 
name to the whole island, it is strange that he 
should have overlooked the claims of Carnbrea (or 
Cairn-Bre, or whatever may be the correct spell- 
ing), where the find of a hoard of British coins—a 
phenomenon unique in that part of the country— 
might seem to lend some small countenance to his 
theory. 

As to the name Albion being ‘‘ doubtless de- 
rived from the white cliffs of Dover,” Prof. Rhys, 
in the work Canon Taytor refers to, expressly 
says, “ Its meaning is utterly unknown, in spite of 
guesses both new and old: possibly the word is 
not Celtic.” 

Iam not quite sure that I understand Canon 
TaYLor’s proposition: “ When the island had 
once been discovered, the ports of Cornwall were 
more frequented than those of Kent.” On the 
other hand, when he represents me as contending 
that “the name of the whole island would be 
derived from the name of that part which lies 
nearest to the Continent,” he has evidently failed 
to understand my proposition, which is that bret-= 
straits, and British=situated on the straits, 
Britannia, therefore, assuming that the tan =terri- 
tory, means, according to my notions, “ the terri- 
tory on the straits” —a territory of which Caithness 
and Cornwall are as much parts as Kent or Sussex. 

Brorner Fasian. 


Brorner Fapstan seems to agree with Nie- 
buhr that the original language of Brittany may 
have been the same as the British or Welsh, 
and he also agrees with Pliny that there were 
Britanni in North-East Gaul, or Belgium. This 
would agree with the statement of Strabo that the 
whole of Northern Gaul, from the Loire to the 





Rhine, was inhabited by the same people (the 
Belgians) ; but it is in direct contradiction to that 
of Cesar, who makes the Seine the western 
boundary of the Belgians, and says that their 
language was different from that of the Celts; 
while Strabo says these languages were nearly the 
same. Now if Strabo, as seems likely, mistook 
the north-western Gauls for Belgians, contrary to 
the fact, it is no wonder that he should fancy the 
Belgian language differed but slightly from the 
Celtic, erroneously taking the north-western lan- 
guage to be Belgian when it was not. We must 
therefore conclude it was Gaelic, for Csesar is more 
trustworthy than Strabo, and it is likely that the 
language of all Gallia Lugdunensis, including what 
was afterwards called Bretagne, was originally 
Gaelic, which as to its vocabulary is utterly dif- 
ferent from Welsh, though a comparatively few 
words have found their way from one to the other. 

If Gaelic were the language of all Gallia Lug- 
dunensis, its remains would probably be found in 
the modern French. With very imperfect know- 
ledge of that language or of Irish, and very little 
examination, I have found the following coinci- 
dences. 

French. Trish. 

Epouser, to marry.. ° om marriage. 
Cul, the rump or b reech ... Cul, the buck. 
Kau, water . . Abh(pronounced ox), water. 
Parler, to speak Bear(a, language. 
Aller, to go . . Ad, go thou, or come. 
Allodial, the most ancient 

tenure of land . Allod, ancient. 
Garcon, a boy . Garsun, a little boy. 
Moulton (now mouton), a 

sheep or wether .. 
Chaque, every 


Molt, a wether. 

Cach, every. 

I believe this question en never been investigated. 
A, Z. 


It will be useful to call attention to the facts 
which have been published by myself. In a paper 
which was read by me in 1871 before the Society 
of Antiquaries, entitled ‘The Name Britannia and 
its Relationship to Prehistoric Populations,’ it was 
shown that the name Britannia was formed on the 
same principles as other ancient geographical names. 
One conclusion was, however, erroneous, that this 
class of name was identical with river names in- 
stead of being founded on the same principles. 

In 1883 the same subject was discussed by me 
before the Royal Historical Society in a paper 
called ‘The Iberian and Belgian Influence and 
Epochs in Britain.’ Much will there be found on 
Britannia and Hibernia in relation and com- 
parison with ancient geographical names. Those 
who wish it will find there the collection of facts. 
Both forms enter largely into island names, al- 
though they are not confined tothem. 8B is not 


a part of the root of Britannia, nor is nia. The 
root form is rd (=rt, tr, lt), and for Hibernia br 
(=pr, pl, phil). The various island names of the 
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two forms are found in pairs (p. 7). Convenient 
examples are :— 
Rd. Br. 
Britannia Hibernia. 


Brattia ... a ' Pharus (Adriatic), 
Kreta_.... . Kuprus. 

Hydrea Tiparenus, 
Thera. ve Hippuris. 

Rhodos . eos eee Karpathos, 


Hype CLARKE. 

Suzerain (7S. i. 101, 146, 170, 232, 270, 349, 
389, 452).—I plead “ not guilty” to the charge of 
misrepresenting Pror. Skat. Here are his words: 
“ Suzerain,.a feudal lord (F.,—L.). Not in John- 
son, hardly an KE. word. F. suzerain, ‘ sovereign, 
yet subaltern, superior, but not supreme,’ Cot. A 
coined word ; made from F, sus, Lat. suswm or 
sursum, above, in the same way as sovereign is 
made from Lat. super; it corresponds with a Low 
Lat. type suseranus*, for surseranus*.” My point 
is that the word bas nothing to do with the F. sus 
or the Lat. suswm, and I fail to see any misrepre- 
sentation in the use of the word “ derived ” instead 
of “ coined” or “made” from. If Pror, Skeat’s 
contention is that the word is “ coined” or “ made 
from,” but not “derived,” from the F. sus, Lat. 
susum, he indirectly adopts my proposition that 
suzerain cannot be extracted from suswm by any 
known philological rules. I am not aware, how- 
ever, of any recognized technical limitation of the 
word “derived” which precludes my using it in 
the sense I did. 

The real difference between us is simple. Pror. 
Seat affirms that the word is coined or made 
from susum, in the same way as sovereign is made 
from the Lat. super. This is demonstrably in- 
correct. Super, by the addition of an adjectival 
termination, becomes superanus, exactly = F. sou- 
verain. But the same process in the other case 
only gives an impossible Lat. susumanus, with 
& corresponding barely possible F. susain, the 
latter represented by the sozain or souzoein to which 
Mr. Tew again calls attention, the reference having 
been already once given by Dr.Cuance. Obviously, 
therefore, whether suzerain is made from suswm or 
not, it is not made “ in the same way ” as sovereign 
from super. There is no evolving the er except on 
Dr. Cuance’s hypothesis that the case is what a 
naturalist would call a case of “simulation.” 

As to premerain, both Pror, Skeat and Dr, 
Cuancr have confused the adj. premierain with 
the adjectival subst. primayratn, which has quite 
a different origin. There are sundry medieval 
officials, apparently both clerical and lay, whose 
title in Low Latin appears as prior-major. This 
compound, like the simple Lat. major, would have 
two corresponding F. representatives, one derived 
from the accusative prior(em)-major(em), or prieur- 
majeur, and the other from the nominative pri(or)- 
major, or pri-mayre. The last, with an adjectival 





termination, would be reconverted into Low Lat. as 
primayranus, the very word in Ducange ; and 
this derivation not only gives the word its exact 
meaning, but accounts for its extraordinary form, 
in both which respects the derivation from pre- 
mierain signally fails. I may be as ignorant of 
phonetic laws as Pror. SkEaT supposes, but if 
either of us has fallen into a trap, I do not think 
it is Brorner Fapran, 

As to the main question, Pror. SKEAT cannot 
point to any occurrence of his suseranus any more 
than I can to my subsupranus, so that in this 
respect neither can claim any advantage. Should 
one or the other turn up, either the pros or the 
cons would be materially strengthened. Mean- 
while it is gratifying to learn, as I do on excellent 
authority, that Mr. Freeman has seen reason to 
abjure the word suzerain, and that it is destined 
to disappear from future editions of ‘The Norman 
Conquest.’ Brotaer Fabian, 


Ham (7S, i. 427).—Mr. Turner inquires for 
the derivation of the word ham, used in North 
Devon and West Somerset for “ patches of pasture 
by the rivers.” I believe that the fundamental 
meaning of the word is simply a patch or separate 
portion of something, as seen in the Old Dutch 
hamme, ham, a hunch or piece of something eat- 
able; in Flanders, a pasture, meadow (Kilian); 
modern Dutch boterham, a piece of bread and butter. 
In East Friesland ham is the tract of fen belonging 
to a village; Old Dutch, hamme van wilghen, an 
osier bed. In Dorset, ham, an enclosed mead 
(Barnes). 

Whether this is a distinct word from the Norfolk 
ham, « home, Gothic haims, a village, is not so 
clear. We see an analogous train of thought in 
German fleck, a rag, piece of stuff, a patch, a tract 
of country, portion of land, spot; flecken, a village, 
open town. In Switzerland ham, heim, is the piece 
of enclosed ground in which the dwelling stands, 
the house and dwelling-place itself. 

H, Wepewoop. 


Your correspondent rightly points to the differ- 
ence of the meaning of ham, by a river, and that 
of “a home” to which it is so very commonly re- 
ferred. Often it is, as he says, used for patches of 
pasture by the rivers, but not because they are 
patches of pasture. It is because they are penin- 
sular, either caused by the windings of a river or 
by being the piece of land which is peninsular at 
the confluence of two rivers. He supplies a fresh 
example of the latter. He says, “In West Somer- 
set, at a spot where two emall rivers join, a bridge 
is called Couple Ham Bridge.” Without denying 
that ham may sometimes have more than one 
other meaning, I believe that in topographical 
pames this (of a river peninsula) is by very much 
the most frequent. I have several times already 
urged it, with examples thi tsuch peninsular spots 
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now known by ham have been formerly holm. 
Evesham is a case that is well known and undeni- 
able. Durham=Dunelmum is another, and others 
may be cited. Holm seems to have meant either 
an island or a peninsula, the latter distinguishing 
word not having contributed to old names. 
THomas Kersvake. 
Bristol. 


The term ham, in the sense to which Mr. 
TurNeER refers, is not only in use in North Devon 
and West Somerset. There are pieces of meadow 
adjoining the Thames in the parish of Iffley, near 
Oxford, which are so called, as they have been for 
centuries. In a terrier of the estate of Lincoln 
College, in that parish, of Nov. 13, 1661, by 
Richard Ffeshir, the miller, there occurs :— 

* One little ham, about halfe a yeard of ground, be it 
more or lease, beeing in Tidnum; Two hams in Mr. 
James his greate kiduey, being about half-an-acre, be 
it more or lesse; Another ham in the Towne meade 
over against those two hams, being about half an acre 
more or lesse ; one ham,”’ &c, 

Ep, Marsnatt. 


Mr. Turner’s acute topographical observation 
affords a valuable confirmation of the conclusions 
of philologists. Prof. Leo, in his ‘ Rectitudines,’ 
following Grimm’s well-known etymological dis- 
tinction, points out that in the A.-S. charters 
good MSS. distinguish between him, the equiva- 
lent of the German heim, home, which denotes the 
dwelling-place of the united family, and ham, 
without the accent, used to designate a spot, fre- 
quently a riverside meadow, which is “ hemmed 
in” by forest, fence, or stream. The former, which 
is usually preceded by the name of a family or an 
individual, as in the case of Aslingahim or Cry- 
meshim, is common to England and Germany; the 
other, rarely linked with a personal name, is almost 
exclusively confined to England and Friesland. 
In addition to the authorities cited by Leo, I would 
refer Mr. Turner to Koolman’s ‘ Ostfriesisches 
Worterbuch,’ vol. ii. p. 21, where there is a good 
article on the Frisian usage. 


Mr. Monkhouse, in his scarce little book ‘ Ety- | 


mologies of Bedfordshire,’ pp. 8-13, has success- 
fully applied the distinction between Adm and ham 
to the explanation of the names of places along 
the banks of the Ouse, such as Felmersham, Paven- 
ham, and Bromham, which are girdled either by 
the sinuous S-shaped windings of the river or by 
tributary brooks, Isaac TayLor. 
P.S.—I observe that Pror. Skear (7™ S., i. 
444) denies the existence of this distinction. I 


would ask him how he explains names in -ham 
applied to riverside meadows which have never 
been sites of habitation; how he would deal with 
Belgian names in -hem which appear in charters of 
the eighth and ninth centuries ; and how he ac- 
counts for the A.-S. names in -hom, and the re- 
duplication of the m, if the preceding vowel is 


really long. A few instances are celtenhom (‘C. 
| D.,’ 184), werahom (‘C. D.,’ 224), hunighamme 
andlang streames (‘C. D.,’ 664), and flodhammas 
(°C. D.,’ 224). 


Various fields near the Thames here are called 
hams. I have one between the river and a branch 
called the Littlke Ham. The terminations ham, 
cot, and ton are used around here for parishes, but 
wick and throp (sic) for smaller groups of old 
houses. A fence of any kind is called a mound, 

Oswatp BrirRcHALt. 

Buseot Rectory, Lechlade. 


Parisu Reeisters (7 S. i. 447).—Two cases 
of missing registers, ‘‘one burnt in a fire,” the 
other “lost,” induce me to say that every arch- 
deacon has, or should have, copies of all parish 
registers. At every visitation it is the duty of the 
incumbent of a parish to present to the registrar 
a copy of all entries made in the parish registers 
during the year. It is equally the duty of church- 
wardens to see thatthis copyis presented. Speaking 
for the Archdeaconries of Canterbury and Maidstone, 
I can say that these copies (generally dating from 
about 1560) are well kept and easily accessible. I 
have found them invaluable in the case of doubtful 
readings or the more serious case of lost leaves. 
In the St. Dunstan’s (Cant.) registers alone I have 
supplied about a thousand entries from these 
copies. I should add that for about twenty years 
(1640-1660) no copies were presented, at all events 
in this diocese. These copies are often useful in 
another way. They were usually signed by the 
|incumbent, and from them one can generally 
| obtain the name of the parson in any given year. 

H. D. E. should write to his archdeacon; then, 
when permission is obtained, copy the missing 
| portions and present his copy to the parish. 

J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury. 








| Stare (7" §. i. 489).—The statement that this 
| word cannot be found in a dictionary is a little 
odd. A good deal depends upon knowing where to 
look, and what to look for. I found it in the first 
| book I opened, and found some light upon it in 
each of the next six books which I consulted. 
Peacock’s ‘ Dictionary of Manley Words’ (E. D. 8.) 
gives : “ Slare, to make a noise by rubbing the 
boot-soles on an uncarpeted floor. Crockery-ware, 
when washed in dirty water, or dried badly so as 
to leave marks thereupon, is said to be slared.” It 
is even in Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary,’ the best-known 
and most accessible of all dialect dictionaries. My 
larger ‘ Etymological Dictionary’ gives such an 
account of slur as to throw much light on the 
word, (In the smaller one, I find, to my surprise, 
slur has been omitted, purely by accident.) The 
‘Icelandic Dictionary’ gives sldéra, to trail, con- 
traction of slodra, from sl, a trail, slot. Rietz’s 
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‘Provincial Swed. Dict.’ gives slira, to be negli- 
gent. Aasen’s ‘ Norweg. Dict.’ gives slire, to sully, 
sloe, short for sléde, to trail, and soon. Still closer 
in form is the Icel. sledur, a gown that trails on 
the ground, which would give sleur by the loss of 
(crossed) d. I have already said that “the key 
to slur is that a th or d has been dropped ; it 
stands for slother or sloder; cf. prov. E. slither, 
to slide ; slodder, slush.” Similarly slare is for 
sladder or slather. Halliwell gives, “‘ Slather, to 
slip or slide (Cheshire) ; sladdery, wet and dirty.” 
Also “ Slair, to walk slovenly; slairg, mud; slare, 
to smear ; slary, bedaubed.” Also “ Slidder, to 
slide,” with its contracted form “ Slir, to slide.” 
Watrer W. Sxear. 


The ‘ Manley and Corringham Glossary’ (E.D.S.) 
has slare with various shades of meaning : “ Slare, 
v., to make a noise by rubbing the boot-soles on 
an uncarpeted floor,” exactly fits the case of the 
Epworth ghost. Sr. SwirHiy. 


The verb to slare=to smear occurs in Wright’s 
‘Provincial Dictionary.’ There is also the sub- 
stantive. Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Grace arrer Dinyer (7" S. i. 466).—With 
regard to the old customs of “asking a blessing ” 
and “returning thanks” before and after meals, 
I cannot help thinking that the custom of an old 
Norfolk worthy ought to be immortalized in 
‘N. & Q.’ He naturally felt that the break 
between dinner proper and dessert was a mistake ; 
and so always waited until the decanters were put 
before him. Then, with a benign hand laid upon 
each of them, he said : “ For these, and for all his 
mercies, the Lord’s name be praised.” CLK. 


What does Mr. Wynne E. Baxter mean by 
“David’s connexion with Beersheba”? Is it a 
mistake for Bathsheba ; or does it allude to some 
pursuit of the Philistines to the piace mentioned? 

C. 8S. Jerram. 

[Other contributors call attention to the same substi- 

tution of name. } 


Josuua Barnes (7* §. i, 141, 226, 292, 371, 394, 
476).—That Joshua Barnes attributed the author- 
ship of Homer to Solomon is not in dispute. The 
real question is whether his advocacy of the theory 
was honest or dishonest. Mr. Noreate thinks 
that he merely pretended to adopt it in order to 
obtain funds from his wife to publish his Homer. 
I think that he advocated it because he believed 
in its truth. Regarded as a question of ethics, it 
is remarkable that Mr. Noreate should accuse 
me of an endeavour to make Barnes appear ‘‘a 
disgrace to his university ” because I wish to vin- 
dicate his good faith, and equally remarkable that 
Mr. Noreare should claim a superior generosity 
for himself because he does his best to prove 
that Barnes was a mean swindler of his own wife. 





To me Barnes seems neither fool nor knave, bu 
simply a scholar of large learning and no incon- 
siderable original talents, whose brain had been 
gently touched by the hand of a not unkindly 
lunacy. This view is borne out by all that I have 
ever seen of his works, and, without claiming any 
special acquaintance with them, I have looked at 
and read what I found readable in all that were 
to be found in “ my time” in Emmanuel College 
library, while his Homer has been the edition to 
which I have constantly been in the habit of refer- 
ring for near upon forty years. 

As to the evidence bearing on the point at issue, 
Mr. Noreate is mistaken in asserting that in 
the passage I quoted in a former letter Barnes 
“rigidly abstains from all expression of opinion 
about the personal history of Homer.” He dis- 
tinctly asserts, on the contrary, that all the per- 
sonal history of Homer related by other authors 
is “inconsistent, irreconcilable, and self-contra- 
dictory.” Nor is it more accurate to say that 
he reveals nothing as to his own views ; for he 
asserts as distinctly that they were of such a 
character that he thought it best to suppress 
them, lest they should be made use of to damage 
his work. 

The difficulty of believing that a son of the 
sweet psalmist of Israel could possibly be the 
sweet psalmist of Hellas is perhaps insuperable 
by modern scholarship; but in estimating this 
difficulty it was to be remembered that Barnes, 
like Chapman and many another Homeric scholar, 
devoutly believed in the divine inspiration not 
only of the epics but of the minor poems attributed 
to Homer. The pious prayer with which Chapman 
concludes his translation of the ‘ Batrachomyo- 
machia’ and the hymns is in itself enough to show 
—in Coleridge’s words—‘‘ his complete forgetful- 
ness of the distinction between Christianity and 
idolatry under the general feeling of some reli- 
gion,” and Barnes’s preface abundantly proves 
that he shared Chapman’s feelings in this respect. 

If “plenty of remarks” are to be found in 
Barnes’s notes opposed to my theory, Mr. Nor- 
cate has pitched upon an unlucky instance to 
quote. In the ‘Hymn to Apollo’ is an apostrophe 
to the maidens of Delos, in which the pseudo- 
Homer adjures them, if they are asked who is the 
mightiest master of song, to answer, 

The sightless man 
Of stony Chios.—Chapman, 1, 267. 
Barnes, annotating hereupon, observes :—‘‘ Hence, 
I conceive, the handle was first seized hold on for 
the belief that Homer was blind, but that he 
was of Chios is gathered [colligitur, not, as it 
would have been if Barnes had intended to indi- 
cate acquiescence, colligi potest] both from this 
assage and elsewhere.” From this note Mr. 
orGATE thinks that we get a “distinct revela- 
tion” of Barnes’s “ opinion on the vexed question 
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of Homer’s birthplace.” I fail to see how the 
words can be so twisted as to lend themselves to 
any such interpretation. The former clause of the 
sentence implies that Barnes did not himself 
believe in Homer’s blindness, and the latter clause 
is wholly mismatched unless it conveys a like 
intimation of incredulity. Reading the note in 
connexion with Barnes’s declaration that he intends 
shortly to publish to the world “the true name, 
age, country,” &c., of Homer, it is clear that he 
meant to call attention to the absence of any real 
proof either of Homer’s blindness or of his birth in 
Chios, although he admits that the evidence in the 
latter case is somewhat stronger than in the 
former. So far, then, from supporting Mr. Nor- 
GATE’s contention, the passage supplies a further 
corroboration of Barnes’s good faith. 

Mr. Norcare says that the story of Barnes 
shamming belief in Solomon’s authorship of 
Homer — which I thought might possibly have 
been the invention of Farmer—was in print when 
Farmer was a mere child. Will Mr. Norcate 
kindly give the reference, as I have not been for- 
tunate enough to trace it so far back? 

Brotuer Fasran, 


Tae Transmission oF Fotk-Tates (7 §, i. 
364).—There is a version of the Rhampsinitus 
story current among the Sinhalese. See the 
Orientalist, vol. i. pp. 56, 120; vol. ii. pp. 48-9 
(the Orientalist is the journal referred to by Mr. 
W. A, Crousron, 7 §, i. 125). I have perhaps 
been too hasty in assuming that the Sinhalese 
could not have got the story from Herodotus; but 
may they not have got it from “the adventurous 
merchants of Egypt and Arabia,” to whom, ac- 
cording to Sir J. Emerson Tennent, Ptolemy was 
mainly indebted for his information respecting 
Ceylon (Tennent’s ‘ Ceylon,’ fourth edition, vol. i. 
p. 561)? Cox. Pripeavx says that the story un- 
doubtedly originated in Egypt. In any case the 
existence of the story among the Sinhalese is in- 
teresting as bearing on the question mooted by 
him—whether the story has survived indepen- 
dently of Herodotus. Can Cou. Pripgavx in- 
form us whether it has been met with in India? 


Lewis. 
Blackheath. 


Sr. Heren (7 §S. i, 488)—I presume that it 
was the sanctity of this lady, her fame as the dis- 
coverer of the true Cross, and the tradition that 
she was a native of this island that caused so many 
churches to be dedicated in her name. She was 
the heroine of more than one medieval romance, 
and fancy has altogether embroidered the history 
of her life. She is said to have been the daughter 
of old King Cole or Coel, of Colchester, a monarch 
whose merriment still infects our nurseries with 
hilarity; and the tale goes—at least one of them 
does — that, having been taken to wife by the 





Roman Emperor Constantius, she gave birth at 
York to Constantine, afterwards called the Great. 
There was a day when that city had three churches 
which were her namesakes ; now it has only one, 
and that, alas! was scheduled last year by a certain 
committee whom the Archbishop called into 
counsel, as being of the number of superfluous 
sacred buildings which it might be well to dis- 
use or to remove. It is something to be thankful 
for that St. Helen still occupies her ‘‘coign of 
vantage.” As for poor St. Crax—named perhaps 
in memory of the Empress’s ‘‘ Invention,” as Dal- 
ling Church, Norfolk, is said to have been—its 
condition is deplorable. A sadder ruin I have 
never seen. I think I am right in saying that 
appeal has been made for money to build it up 
short of the clearstory in some form that may 
commend itself for parochial uses. But the clear- 
story was the glory of St. Crux, and one can 
hardly expect anybody outside the parish to be 
moved to liberality by a scheme which proposes 
to put such beauty as that away for ever. 
Sr. Swirarn. 


Keeping in mind the connexion between the 
Empress Helena and York, it is not surprising 
that St. Helen should be frequently met with in 
the north of England. May 3, when her finding 
of the true Cross is commemorated, has been com- 
monly called St. Helen’s Day, down to a time long 
after the Reformation. See ‘Newminster Cartu- 
lary,’ 153n, 258 ; Best’s ‘ Farming Book,’ 101, 118, 
119 (both Surtees Soc.) ; ‘Plompton Corresp.,’ 
Camd. Soc., 71; Boothroyd’s ‘ Pontefract,’ 427; 
Yorksh. Arch. Journ., vii. 51, 53. The church of 
Stillingfleet, on the river Ouse, south of York, is 
dedicated to St. Helen; is it unlikely that the 
name represents St. Helen’s-fleet? W. OC. B. 


I believe the authority referred to by Mr. 
Rounp is ‘ Vestiges of the Supremacy of Mercia 
in the South of England,’ a paper which in 1879 I 
contributed to the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society. 

The proper home of dedications of St. Helen is 
the ancient kingdom of Northumbria, with the 
northern half of Lincolnshire and Nottingham- 
shire, perbaps a Southumbria. Throughout this 
district they are most plentiful, no doubt from a 
precedent cause. My inference was that this dedi- 
cation was adopted by Offa, and that where it 
occurs south of this district it has been planted by 
him in most places where by his agressions he had 
realized a new frontier. 

In doing this I accidentally omitted the ex- 
treme western example on his southern line of 
these dedications, that on Lundy Island. This was 
unfortunate, because in the earlier pages I had 
made a similar induction with respect to Authel- 
bald and his vagrant dedications of his kins- 
woman St. Werburgh ; a part of which induction 
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was that Aithelbald had already planted a Mercian 
colony on that part of the north coast of Devon 
and Cornwall of which the island of Lundy is an 
off-lier, THomas KeRsLAKE. 
Bristol, 
(Many contributors are thanked for replies to the 
above effect. 


Tue “Farmer’s Creep” 1n THE Last Cen- 
tury (7 S. i. 448).—According to Solly’s ‘ Titles 
of Honour,’ the first and only Simpson who was 
created a baronet received that honour in 1866. 


G. F. R. B. 


Tae Game or Tutrty (7™ §, i. 349, 411).— 
Is it not probable that the game alluded to is 
the game of bone-ace, or one-and-thirty? Thirty 
would be a good number with which to “ stand,” 
but the bishops were not content with that, but, 
so to speak, drew another card, which proved not 
to be the ace, and so were “ ont.” 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


Scorcu Peers (7 §. i, 447).—Burnet records 
that in 1711 “Duke Hamilton” was by patent 
created a duke in England. It appears, however, 
from the context, that the new dukedom was in 
the peerage of Great Britain. The title was that 
of Brandon. A debate took place in that same 
year on the question whether the new duke could 
sit and vote as a peer of Great Britain ; and by a 
majority of five it was decided that he could not, 
since by the Act of Union the peers of Scotland 
could only vote in Parliament through their six- 
teen representative peers. Previously to this the 
Duke of Queensberry had been created Duke of 
Dover in the peerage of Great Britain, and had 
been suffered to vote by the latter title, but 
was restricted from giving a vote in the election of 
Scotch representative peers. 

Epwarp ©, Hamvey. 

Kensington, 


The opposition of the House of Lords was caused 
by the elevation of the Duke of Hamilton to 
the English peerage by the title of Duke of 
Brandon. On Dec. 20, 1711, the Lords finally 
resolved (Contents 57, Not-Contents 52) that 
“Scottish peers, created peers of Great Britain 
since the Union, have not a right to sit in that 
House” (Hansard’s‘ Parliamentary History,’ vol. vi. 
p. 1047). See also Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Tales of a 
Grandfather : Scotland,’ vol. iv. p. 174, ed. 1836. 
The resolution, as is well known, has been re- 
scinded subsequently. 

Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 


Perhaps your correspondent refers to the case of 
the Duke of Hamilton, who on being gazetted to 
the English dukedom of Brandon, Dec. 12, 1711, was 
refused a seat in the English House of Lords, which 


the only instance of refusal with which I am ac- 
quainted. H. §. 


I shall be glad if the following facts prove use- 
ful to your correspondent who inquires regarding 
Scots noblemen who, having been granted British 
peerages in Queen Anne’s time, were refused seats 
in the House of Lords. 

It appears that at different periods much com- 
plication has arisen with regard to the effects of 
British peerages thus conferred, and that such 
cases have been seen from very different points of 
view in connexion with the election of the sixteen 
representative peers of Scotland. Thus, the Duke 
of Queensberry having been created Duke of 
Dover in 1708 by a patent of British peerage, his 
vote at the election of representative peers was 
objected to on that account. The objection was 
sustained by the House of Lords, January, 1709. 
In a few years after, however, the Duke of Hamil- 
ton having received a patent creating him Duke 
of Brandon, claimed his seat as such in the House 
of Lords; but after some debate, and after a 
motion for a reference to the opinion of the judges 
had been negatived, their lordships, on Dec. 20, 
1711, came to the resolution “That no patent of 
honour granted to any peer of Great Britain, who 
was a peer of Scotland at the time of the Union, 
can entitle such peer to sit and vote in Parliament, 
or to sit upon the trial of peers.” 

This resolution, it appears, remained in force 
till June 6, 1782, when the claim of the Duke of 
Hamilton to sit in Parliament ss Duke of Brandon 
being again agitated, and a question having been 
put to the judges, they delivered a unanimous 
opinion that “the peers of Scotland are not dis- 
abled from receiving, subsequently to the Union, 
a patent of peerage of Great Britain, with all the 
privileges usually incident thereto.” His grace’s 
claim to a writ of summons was sustained by the 
House, and, it is added, “no doubt has ever since 
been stirred on that branch of the question.” 

The substance of the above is taken from a little 
book I picked up at a bookstall a few days ago, 
entitled, ‘ Notes relating to the Procedure in the 
Elections of the Representatives in the British 
Parliament of the Peers of Scotland,’ Edin., 1818. 

Avex. Ferevusson, Lieut.-Col. 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh, 


Ros Roy 1x Neweare (7 §. i. 469).—That 
he was ever a prisoner there, or anywhere else, for 
his share in the rising of 1715 is at variance with 
history. In November, 1716, he captured Gra- 
hame of Killearn in his feud against Montrose. In 
1716 he escaped from the Duke of Athole at Logie- 
rait (Ant. Scot. Trans., iii.). In 1719 he fought 
at Glenshiel, where the MacGregors fell upon the 
rear of the 15th Regiment. In the same year he 
wrote his mock challenge to Montrose (see Scott’s 





prohibition was in force for seventy years, This is 





novel, Appendix i.). In 1720 he wrote to 
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Marshal Wade a letter that was but little to his 
credit (see ibid, No. iv.). In 1733 he fought 
Stewart of Appin. In 1734 he died in peace at 
Balquhidder (Cal. Mercury, Jan. 9, 1735). 

James GRANT. 


Rob Roy was never imprisoned in Newgate. 
The only time he was ever south of Carlisle was 
on the notable occasion of his visit to London, 
where he went at the invitation of the Duke of 
Argyll, and met him and the Duke of Montrose 
for the purpose of a reconciliation between the 
two, Equally incorrect is the statement that Rob 
Roy was transported to Barbadoes. 

Constance RvssELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Britisa Institution (7" §, i, 489).—‘An 
Account,’ &c., 1824, was compiled by the Rev. 
James Dallaway, author of several books asso- 
ciated with art and archeology, and one of the 
editors of ‘ Anecdotes of Painting in England,’ 
by H. Walpole. F. G. 8. 


AvurTHorsHir oF Quotation Wanrtep (7" §, i. 
468).—Dr. Holden’s ‘ Foliorum Silvula,’ part ii. 
p. 91, gives these lines as “translated from 
Schiller.” Will Mr. FirzGeratp oblige me 
privately with a copy of the work to which he 
refers } P. J. F. GantILion. 

Bays Hill, Cheltenham. 


Cuapet, Somerset Hovse (7 §. i. 309).— 
Mr. Coleman, of 9, Tottenham Terrace, Totten- 
ham, has ‘ Registers of all the Marriages, Bap- 
tisms, and Burials that took place at the Private 
Chapel at Somerset House, from 1714 to its close 
in 1776, at 2s. 6d. B. F. Scaruerr. 

Lennox Lodge, Eastbourne. 


“ Square MEAL” (7 §, i. 449).—A reference to 
Webster-Mahn shows that this, like many another 
so-called Americanism, is good old English. 
“ Square, Leaving nothing ; hearty ; vigorous.” 

By Heaven, square eaters, 
More meat, I say.—Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Epwarp H, Marsnaut, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Boox-piates (7 §. i. 448).—In reference to the 
second query of W. M. M., I have some old docu- 
ments dated 1761-4—5 in which the Rev. Dey 
Syer, of Kedington, co. Suffolk, is named ; and I 
believe a descendant of his, and bearing his name, 
is now rector of the parish, W. M. M. might 
perhaps obtain the information he seeks from him. 

Henry Drake. 


No. 1 is apparently the coat and crest of Smyth, 
of Essex, Greenwich, and Plumpton, Kent. No. 2, 
Bound, Mayor of Bristol, 1708, or Osmerdale, of 
Cumberland and York, E. Fry Wane. 

Axbridge Somerset, 





“Tipprep THE wink ” (7" §, i. 366).—This ex- 
pression occurs in Colley Cibber’s ‘ Flora; or, Hob 
in the Well,’ II. ii. :— 

“ Ser, ‘Knew you, Sir! why I bought one of your 
ballads for her, and she tipt the wink upon me, with as 
much as to say, desire him not to go till he hears from 
me.’” 

F. C. Birxneck Terry. 


The reference to Swift is a short piece of five 
stanzas, ‘ The Dog and Thief,’ written in 1726. 
Epvwarp H. Marsnaty, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Stevens (7™ S. i. 448).—If Mr. Warp had 
consulted the Times for May 4, 1875, before send- 
ing his query, he would have found the following 
announcement on the first sheet:—“On the 
Ist May, at 9, Eton-villas, Haverstock-hill, 
Alfred George Stevens, Esq., aged 57 years.” 

G. F. R. B. 


History or Exectric Licatine (7* §. i. 448). 
—There is a good deal about electric light and 
electricity in general in Ure’s ‘ Dictionary of Arts,’ 
&c., 1878. 1. G. GrirFINnoore. 


Consult ‘ Electric Illumination,’ by J. Dredge, 
2 vols., large 4to., 35s. each, published at the office 
of Engineering. M. D. 


Bieta or tHe Kine or Spain (7 §. i. 428, 
478).— The question of the posthumous issue of 
a sovereign was raised in the reign of William IV., 
and the constitutional law of England was declared 
on the point in the Regency Act of 1831 of that 
reign. The fact that no precedent could be found 
since the Norman Conquest for provision having 
been made for government in an interval between 
the king’s death and his heir’s birth shows that 
this case was of rare occurrence in England. Ac- 
cordingly difficulties presented themselves as to 
the succession to the crown. It was clear that an 
unborn child could not be seized of the crown, for 
it is a maxim that the king never dies, and imme- 
diately on the death of the reigning monarch the 
crown must devolve on the heir presumptive. It 
was, therefore, determined that if William IV. 
should die during the minority of the Princess 
Victoria, she should be proclaimed queen, subject 
to the rights of any issue that might be born of 
the king’s consort, that is to say, she was to 
succeed to the crown on the understanding that 
if any child was born afterwards she should 
forego the dignity in its favour. Happily the 
contingency contemplated did not occur, and her 
Majesty succeeded without reservation. 

Davin ANDERSON. 

14, Gillespie Crescent, Edinburgh. 


Tue Last Eart or Anoiesea (7"S§. i. 328, 
455).—I now perceive another ancient reference in 
*N. & Q.’ (2"4 S. xi. 74), where it is said that Anne 
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Salkeld was the sixth earl’s third wife. A corre- 
spondent also refers me to a pedigree of Jackson 
(the family of Anne Salkeld’s mother) in More- 


house’s ‘ History of Kirk Burton, co. York,’ p. 172. |, 


Here the date given to Anne’s marriage with the 
earl is 1742. This, according to the dates I have 
given, would make her the fourth wife. More | 
entanglement! I must repeat my hope that some | 
one with authority will clear the matter up. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. | 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. | 


Horace Smita (7 §. i. 360).—Why Horace? | 
He himself wrote Horatio, See facsimile auto- 
graph in Mr. 8. C. Hall’s ‘Book of Memories.’ | 
I have a short note, dated Brighton, Dec. 14, 1840, 
also signed Horatio Smith. CuI0. 

Fytrot (7"S. i. 368, 455).—I think that there 
is a third German equivalent for fylfot, viz., dri- 
denfusz, the spirit’s foot. I doubt whether it is | 
generally known that the fylfot is at the present | 
time in universal use in China as a Buddhist sym- 
bol. H. J. Moute. 


Since asking my query, which O. has kindly 
answered, I have also tound kriickenkreuz in a book 
of German heraldry for the crux gammata. 


A. R. 


Tue Russtan Fiztp-Marsnat Peter De Lascy | 
(7™ S. i. 449).—Taking a special interest in Peter 
De Lascy, otherwise Peter Lacy, who was of my 
maternal kin, I may inform your correspondent 
B. T. that in the memoirs of the Prince de Ligne 
(‘ Journal des Campagnes de Lascy’) will be found | 
the information he desires. He might also consult 
the ‘ Histoire de Mon Temps’ of Frederic II. 

J. O'Byrye Croke. 

12, St. Mary's Road, Dublin. 


Bravrorp Famity (7™ §, i. 89, 175).—I 
Sicma would extend his offer to furnish notes 
of thirty marriages connected with the Bradford 
family to another inquirer, he would find one who 
would be extremely grateful for the same in 

r ‘ | 
w.c. | 
10, Piccadilly, Bradford. 





Soutney’s ‘Barrie or Bienneim’ (7 §, i. 
406, 474).-I mentioned Blindheim, not Blend- 
heim, as the name of the Bavarian village. 

J. Drxon. 


“Montsove St. Denys” (7"S. i. 427).—Ducange | 
(‘ Gloss.’) derives the word Montjoie from “ Mons | 
Gaudii= Montagne-de-la-joie.” But Montjoy 
Montjoie= Montjou comes rather from Mons Jovis 
=mount of Jupiter=mount of God. Heaps of 
stones were thrown in old times on the way to 
indicate the road to be followed. Afterwards 
crests were placed on these stone-heaps, and, by | 


extension, the banner borne before the troops to | the council of Nicia, 


guide the army was called Montjoie. So “ Mont- 
joie St. Denis” will say that they had ‘‘ to follow 
the banner of St. Denis” (the oriflamme). Mont- 
joie was undoubtedly a vice index, an enseigne- 
chemin for the army. The battle cry of the Dukes 
of Bourbon was “ Montjoie Notre Dame”; of the 
Dukes of Burgundy, ‘‘ Montjoie St. Andrew ”; of 
the Kings of England, ‘‘ Montjoie St. George”; 
of the Dukes of Anjou, “ Montjoie Anjou,” c. 
[ believe that, except the royal house of Bour- 
| bon, no other fi unily has this motto. (Vide Borel 
@H: auterive, 1872 ; Ducange, ‘ Glossarium,’ &c.), 
Moscow. 


Easter Bretiocrarpny (7 §. i. 325).—One 
addition which may be made to the Tist given by 
W. C. B. is the following :— 

J. Newland Smith, Rev., M.A. ‘Some Observations 
respecting Eastertide: Suggesting and Advocating a 
Change in the Mode of determining the Paschal Limits.’ 
Lond., Longmans, 1872. 

I have marked the title of my copy as parti., 
because there appeared a notice of ‘ Eastertide,’ 


| part ii, in ‘N. & Q.) 4" §. xi. 313, in 1873. 


Ep. MarsHALL 


‘A Farrnrut Recister or THE Late Re- 
BELLION’ (7 §, i. 408).—Mr. PartIncTon is in 
error as to Mr. Crossley’s belief that the above 
tract is by Defoe. I transcribed the following 
note from his copy of it: “An interesting account, 
| though not, I think, Defoe’s.—J. C.” 

Epwarp RIcGAtt. 

69, Ladbroke Grove, W. 


VeritaBie (7 §. i. 428).—The French word 
véritable can only be adequately translated into 
English by the word “ genuine.” For example, 
one could say of Sévres china, &c., in French, this 
is véritable Sévres, 4. ¢., “genuine.” Anglicized, 
veritable has not the right meaning at all. 

ie & 


Union Club. 


Noste Masters AND THEIR Servants (7 §, 
i. 386).—In 1884 an article appeared in the 7'imes 
(February 23 and 25) on “ The Speakership.” In 
the second instalment I find these words :— 

“ About this time [1708] there seems to have been a 


| custom of the Members’ servants electing a Speaker 


In Swift's ‘ Journal,’ November 25, 
1710, is this entry :—‘ Pompey. Colonel Hill’s black, 
designs to stand Sp veake rfor the footmen. I have en- 
gaged to use my interest for him, and have spoken to 
Patrick to get him him some votes.’ ’ 


among themselves, 


ALPHA. 


“Ontp Styte” anp THE OLD Proverss (7 §, 
i. 407).—I have often heard this question raised ; 
but to answer it in any particular case we must 
know in what century the proverb arose. Gre- 
gory’s reform was meant to bring the calendar 
back to its state in the fourth century, just after 
A proverb originating just 
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then should he true now and permanently ; but if 
later born, as in St. Swithin’s time, about three- 
fourths the number of centuries between a.p. 330 
and its origin will be the number of days we now 
antedate it. E. L. G. 


Costanus a CuristiAn Name (6 S. v. 68).— 
At the above reference T. C. asks as to Costamus, 
used as a Christian name. It is rather late to reply, 
but looking over the Keighley parish registers not 
long ago I came on these entries, which seem to 
answer his query :— 

. “ Feb. 23, 1586. Constantine Maude=—l[sabella Hart- 
ey. 

%i Dec. 23, 1617. The wife of Costaine Maude buried.” 

T understand the Costamus to -be contraction of 
Co(n)stan(tin)us, which was an occasional Christian 
name with the Maudes of Halifax, Bingley, Keigh- 
ley, and other places in the West Riding of York. 

W. C. K. 

Saaxkspeare'’s Doctor (7 §. i. 428).—This 
story of Shakespeare’s pall-bearer, which has been 
floating about in the newspapers for some twenty 
years, has been finally disposed of by Mr. Moncure 
Conway in Harper’s Magazine for January, 1886. 
He proves, from personal inspection, that no such 
tomb ever existed in Fredericksburg graveyard, 
and that no such inscription was ever engraved on 
any tombstone in Virginia. He gives a facsimile 
of the stone from which the legend was said to be 
derived, and which contains no reference to Shake- 
speare or pall-bearer, and supposes that these words 
must have been added to the original inscription 
by some “ note” which has got into the printed 
text. Este. 


Latiy Line Wantep (7 S. i. 487).—I have 
much pleasure in accepting the “benediction” of so 
good a scholar as Mr. Brocpen for the hexameter 
and pentameter line on behalf of the undersigned, 
who must plead in excuse for its authorship that 
it was made in undergraduate days, and solely in 
consequence of its having been pronounced an im- 
possibility. The line is— 

Quando nigrescit nox rem latro patrat atrox, 
where six out of the thirteen syllables (two, three, 
eight, nine, ten, twelve) are either long or short 
as it suits. It has two other features—it is not a 
mere nonsense verse, and it rhymes within itself. 
As another curiosity of literature, I may add that, 
on being challenged to make another line both 
alcaic and sapphic, I did so by omitting the last 
word and substituting “sacra” for “nox” and 
“rem.” Cuaries De ta Paynes, 
Trin. Coll. Cam. 


86, Gloster Place, Portman Square, 


Gtuyn (7 S. i. 448).—An account of this house 
and its inhabitants will be found in Faulkner's 


Chelsea’ (1829), vol. i, p. 72. Faulkner says that 





at Hoadley’s death it “was purchased by Sir 
Richard Glynn, who sold it to the Earl of Ash- 
burnham.” This was doubtless the Sir Richard 
Glyn who was Lord Mayor in 1759, and who lost 
his election for the City in 1768, Barlow Trecoth- 
wick being elected in his place. Sir Richard Glyn 
died on January 1, 1773, some fifteen or sixteen 
years after Hoadley. Sir Richard’s second wife 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Robert Carr, Bart., 
and their eldest son was Sir Richard Carr Glyn, 
who served as Mayor in 1799. G. F. R. B. 


Cuitpren’s Crusave (7™ §. i. 487).—Though 
it is not a long, and therefore is not an ‘‘ exhaus- 
tive” notice, Mr. E. A. v’Arcent would see a 
summary of the history, the origin, progress and end 
of the children’s crusade in Mat, Paris, ‘ H. M., 
ad. a.D. 1213, pp. 242-3, ed. 1640. There are 
also the historian’s views as to its character. 

Ep. Marsa. 


It is mentioned by Fuller in his ‘ Holy Warre.’ 
An account of it will be found in Dr. Charles 
Mackay’s ‘ Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular De- 
lusions,’ vol. ii., article ‘‘ The Crusades.” 

Cornpert Bebe. 


Hallam gives some particulars of this in a note, 
‘Europe during the Middle Ages,’ vol. ii. p. 359, 
and cites as his authorities ‘ Annali di Muratore,’ 
A.D. 1211 ; Velly, ‘ Hist. de France,’ t. iv. p. 206. 

Sr. Swirniy, 

For a full account of the crusade of children, 
with references to various authorities, see Michaud’s 
‘History of the Crusades’ (Bohn’s ed., vol. iii. 
App. 28). The date of the crusade was about 1212. 

Epwarp H. Marsuauu, M.A. 

Hastings. 


This crusade was preached in France and Ger- 
many in the spring of 1212. See Woodward and 
Cates’s ‘Encyclopedia of Chronology’ (1872), 
p. 392, where a brief account of the disasters 
attending the enterprise are given. 

G. F. R. B. 

Hecker’s ‘ Epidemics of the Middle Ages,’ third 
edition, 1859, Triibner & Co., has a supplementary 
chapter on these “Child Pilgrimages,” and also a 
copious list of authorities. The earlier editions 
are without this information. 

G. H. Tnomrson. 

Alnwick. 


‘The Children’s Crusade: an Episode of the 
Thirteenth Century,’ by G. Z. Gray, relates to this 
subject. Ihave not read the book, but have heard 
it highly spoken of. Eowarp Peacock. 


G. P. R. James, in his ‘History of Chivalry,’ 
pp. 286, 287, gives some account, though I cannot 
say an “‘exhaustive” one of this crusade, but perhaps 
a more elaborate one may be gathered from the 
authorities which he gives in the foot-notes, The 
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book is not expensive, and the publishers are Col- 
burn & Bentley, New Burlington Street. The 
date of my edition is 1830. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Buus Roses (7 8. i. 328, 357).—Mr. MaskKeti 
will find an essay by Alphonse Karr, ‘ Les Koses 
Noires et les Roses Bleues’; also a novel, ‘ Blue 
Roses,’ by an English author known only as 
“Vera.” Alphonse Karr says that blue roses are 
“les roses que l’on réve, mais que l’on ne cueille 
jamais.” M. Drisver. 


Avtnors or Books Wantep (7* §. i. 470).— 


* England as seen by an American Banker ’ was pub- 
lished ut the beginning of this year. The author is Mr. 
C, B. Patten, of the State National Bank, said by the 
Boston Traveller to be “ one of the leading men of finance 
in Boston,” J. H. Nopat, 


HMliscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Life of William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle. To 
which is added, The True Relation of my Birth, Breed- 
ing, and Life. By Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle. 
Edited by C. H. Firth, M.A. (Nimmo.) 

Tue lives of the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle, written 

by the hand of the duchess, deserve a place in that hand- 

some and admirable series of biographies which Mr. 

Nimmo is bringing within reach of the book-lover, They 

constitute not only the best known, but the only fairly 

known works of the most prolific of female writers, The 
onderous folios which her grace poured forth in pro 
usion—securing, in so doing, an amount of adulation 
from the writers and dignitaries of her day such as no 
woman had received since the days of Queen Elizabeth— 
are now known only to the antiquary and the etudent, 
who, however, cherish them with delight for many 
reasons it is needless here to explain. Her poems, some 
of them wanting neither in fancy nor in taste, her ora- 
tions, her philosophical opinions and disquisitions, her 
plays, scarcely to be distinguished from her disquisitions 

—with all these things Time declines to burden himself. 

The price they sometimes fetch in the auction-room is 

more often due to the portraits which grace them than 

to the works themselves. The memoirs, however, live, 
and will live, Edition after edition of them has appeared, 

though this is the first time they have appeared in a 

becoming form. It is needless to go through the biblio- 

graphy of the works of which Mr. Firth supplics a list. 
it 1s worth while, however, to say that the life of the 
duchess forms, as is said, “ The Eleventh and Last Book 
of Nature's Pictures, Drawn by Fancy’s Pencil to the 
Life, Ac,, 1656" (the duchess’s title-pages are, to alter 
slightly an illustration of Macaulay, long enough for 
prefaces), but in the first edition only. For some 
reason, at which we are uvable to make a conjecture, 
and in which we should have been glad of the opinion 
of Mr. Firth, who does not allude to the fact, it dis- 
appears entirely from the second edition, copies of which 
are before us. These biographies should be read by all. 

The life of the duke needs, of course, to be supplemented, 

but is something more than an outcome of conjugal idol- 

atry, which, however, among other things, it is. That of 
the duchess gives a delightful picture of domestic life in 

England in the family of which it was said that all the 

sons were brave and all the daughters virtuous. The re- 

production of handsomely executed portraits of the duke 





and duchess, and of designs from the famous ‘ Book of 
Horsemanship ’ of the former, adds greatly to the at- 
tractions of the volume, and the miscellaneous matter of 
interest supplied by Mr. Firth in the shape of appendices 
adds no less to its value, It is, in short, a work of svulid 
value as well as a covetable volume, 


King Edward the Sixth, Supreme Head: an Historical 
Sketch. By Frederick George Lee, D.D, (Burns & 
Vates.) 

Dr. Lex is a learned antiquary and an accomplished 
theologian. The sketch he has now given us is 
valuable because it shows by what vivlent means 
even changes the most necessary were brought about. 
We have little fault to find with his facts, but the 
style is not praiseworthy. Cobbett’s ‘History of the 
Reformation ’ contains important facts of a kind which 
were at the time it was written new to most persons, 
We never heard of any cultivated person, however, who 
did not shrink from Cobbett’s extreme violence of state- 
ment. We imagine that Dr. Lee’s volume will leave 
much the same impression on the minds of this genera- 
tion as Cobbett’s tirade did on the imaginations of our 
grandfathers. If history is to continue to be studied, it 
can now only be as a science, and the scientific mind is 
in direct antagonism to personalities against those who 
have long gone to their account. Dr. Lee not only hates 
the Reformation and all that came of it, but he holds 
extreme views on some questions of modern politics and 
social life. Of course he is not to be blamed for this ; but 
it is unfortunate that he has introduced any of these 
matters into his introduction, as it will have a direct 
tendency to prejudice some of his readers against a book 
which is valuable in more than one respect. There is 
the clearest evidence on almost every page of the volume 
that its nuthor has worked laboriously among unpub- 
lished records. Occasionally the references given are 
not what a student calls for. On p. 87, for instance, the 
author seems to think he bas gratified all needful curio- 
sity when he tells us that a certain passage comes from 
the “ State Papers.” Surely time and space might have 
been afforded sufficient to furnish us with the volume 
and page of the Calendar in which it is referred to. 

The volume contains a most useful catalogue of por- 
traits of Edward VI. and of many others of both sexes 
who were prominent during his short and unhappy 
reign. There is also a most useful pedigree of the house 
of Tudor and its connexions, beginning with Richard, 
Duke of York, who was killed at the battle of Wakefield 
in 1460, 


The Ethics of Aristotle. 
(S8.P.C.K.) 
Tus instalment of the series entitled “ Chief Ancient 
Philosophies ” is a very creditable performance. It isa 
little book (of not a hundred pages) on a vast subject ; 
and the wonder of it is, that the subject is so well set 
forth and explained as to be a great help to the student 
of the Stagyrite, and by its close association with modern 
ethical systems to be useful to all students of ethics, We 
know the author of this manual chiefly as one of the 
Bampton lecturers; but he was in his time a notable 
Oxford scholar, having gained both the Hertford and 
the Ireland ; and it is evident from this manual that 
though he has freely used Sir Alexander Grant's larger 
work on the same subject, he has hada long and intimate 
acquaintance with the original Greek treatises. It is only 
this almost lifelong experience of his master’s works, 
joined to a remarkable power of concise and methodical 
expression, which could have enabled the learned pre- 
bendary to compile this book. After the introductory 
matter are seven chapters: i, ‘ Psychology of the Ethics ”; 
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ii, “* Free will”; iii, ‘‘ Conscience and Consciousness ”; i 

“ Motive and Virtuous Conduct’; v.‘‘ Immortality ”; vi. 
“ Deity ”: vii. “ Conclusion ”’; and ten appendixes (or 
** appendices,” as they are here called), We note only 
one certain error, and that is in a matter (free will) on 
which the author appears to be correcting rather than 
expounding Aristotle : it is on pp. 20 and 21,a small 
matter of nine lines, yet not on that account unimport- 
ant. It is not true even that “a physical combination 
of opposing forces would never result in the utter de- 
struction of the weaker of the two,” ¢. ¢., of the efficiency 
of the weaker to determine the particular effect to be 
produced. The mere fall of a stone is an instance to the 
contrary. ‘The stone falls to the earth despite the 
attractions of the sun or moon, and does not, as the 
author, if consistent, ought to believe, hover between 
the two attracting bodies, There is no reason why mere 
physics should not account for the inefficiency of the 
weaker of two motives, But there is no physical cause 
which can do what the author says can be done, viz., 
make the weaker side the stronger, without the induc- 


tion of a fresh motive. In Appendix D he sets this forth | 


in an extract from his own work, ‘ The Characteristics 
of Christian Morality,’ where the doctrine of free will is 
asserted in a more than questionable shape. 


A Calendar of Lancashire and Cheshire Depositions by 


Commission from 1558 to 1702. Edited by Caroline 

Fishwick. (Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society.) 
Tuis is a most important book of reference for the topo- 
grapher and genealogist. We wish most ardently that 
the whole series of these interesting documents could be 
calendared with the care and accuracy with which they 
have been done by Miss Fishwick for Lancashire and 
Cheshire. Not only what is called the general reading 
public, but even antiquaries of repute are, in many cases, 
ignorant of the vast stores of knowledge which our 
Record Office contains, The fault certainly does not 
lie with the officials, who are ever ready to do all they 
can to assist students. It is in great part due to the 
exceeding complexity of our old legal system. Until the 
details of this is in some degree mastered it is impossible 
for any student, however zealous, to know in what 
direction to seek for information. It is impossible by 
quotation to give an idea of the facts which are here 
dealt with. No county or town historion of Lancashire 
or Cheshire can for the future neglect the sources of 
information here revealed without laying himself open 
to the charge of great carelessness. ‘the index contains 
some curious surnames, such as Bickster, Foche, Masle- 
bar, Remchinge, and Sturzaker, which require elucida- 
tion, 
The Annual Register for the Year 1885. New Series. 

(Rivingtons. ) 
Tne new volume of the Annwal Register maintains the 
standard of fulness and accuracy which has raised the 
previous volumes of the new series to a high position in 
public favour. The historical portion, written lucidly 
and concisely, occupies over four hundred pages; while 
the second portion, including the “ Chronicle,” the obit- 
uary notices, the summaries of art and literature, and 
the index, add more than two hundred further pages. 
A large part of the earlier division is occupied with a 
description of the electioneering combat, the fiercely 
contested results of which were to prove abortive. This 
is written with much spirit and accuracy, the errors we 
have noted not extending beyond a few trivial altera- 
tions of letters in the press, ‘The Annual Register is, of 
course, indispensable to the politician and the journalist ; 
to the historical student it commends itself both by its 
summary of events and by its excellent obituary. 


| part was compiled. 
| bring the information down to 1572, 





On June 23 the President of the Society of Anti. 
quaries and Mrs, Evans were “ At Home” to a large 
and brilliant gathering in the Society's apartments in 
Burlington House. The President and his wife, and the 
Society in ite corporate capacity, besides several well- 
known Fellows, contributed largely to the exhibitions, 
which gave a special interest to the reception. Among 
the individual contributors of objects of antiquarian 
interest and value we may specially mention the Karl of 
Crawford and Balcarres, General Pitt-Rivers, and Mr, 
Quaritch. We could not but regret that the Ravenna- 
tine papyrus exhibited by the Earl of Crawford should 
have been laid flat upon a table, instead of being placed 
against a wall, so that the visitors might have had a 
chance of studying it, as they were enabled to study Mr, 
Quaritch’s Mexican calendar. Amid so large and varied 
a throng, we need scarcely say that’ N. & (.’ was well 
represented—BrotueR FABIAN gradually approaching 
the Thames almost in the same keel or coracle with 
Nomap. 


Tne second and third parts of the ‘ Index to the Obit- 
uary Notices in the Gentleman's Magazine’ will be pro- 
duced without delay by Mr. H. Farrar, by whom the first 
The new volumes will, if necessary, 


Tuk next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s “ Book-Lover’s 
Library ’’ that will be issued will be Mr. Gomme’s 
* Literature of Local Institutions,’ It will contain a 
complete bibliography of the literature of the subject, 
and an epitomized account of the various forms of local 
government which have prevailed in this country. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Harry Grenstep (“ Hoveller”).— This word was 
originally a Cinque Port term for a pilot. It has since 
become applied to sturdy vagrants who infest the sea 
coast in bad weather for purposes of wreck and plunder, 

W. J. (Cock and bull story ”’).—See 1" 8, iv, 312; 
v. 414, 447; vi. 146; ix. 209; 2" 8, iv. 79; viii, 215; 
3" 8, iii, 169; 6 8, x, 260, 

BrcKkKENHAM.—Sunday, June 20, witnessed the fiftieth 
celebration, and was the forty-ninth anniversary of Her 
Majesty's accession, 

JonaTHAN Bovucnier (“ With a wet finger ”’).—See 
6% 8, xi, 223, 331. 

Mr. ALEX, Lexper points out that in the Index to the 

1 


First Series, p, 133, col. 2, 1. 1, “p, 277” should be 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher"—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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